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CHINA’S 


POPULATION PROBLEM 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


The enormous size of mainland China’s popula- 
tion is a matter of common knowledge. Probably 
numbering by now around 625,000,000, it already 
may represent as much as a quarter of the whole 
human race and is mounting ata rapid rate. On 
the other hand, the stores of natural resources with- 
in China’s borders are limited, constituting relatively 
a much smaller fraction of total world resources. 
This disparity between human numbers and avail- 
able resources confronts the nation’s rulers, now 
Communist, with a vast and inescapable problem. 
That the Mao regime has begun to face up to the 
realities of the problem is attested to by the fact 
that it is now actively encouraging curbs on popula- 
tion growth which, as late as 1954, Peking—no less 
than Moscow—was loudly condemning as contrary 
to the basic tenets and spirit of Marxism. Artificial 
methods of birth control, officially denounced during 
1949-54 as a “reactionary” and “anti-humanitarian” 
device of capitalism, are at present being propagated 
through a concerted campaign designed to “po- 
pularize”’ their use among the masses. Even 
abortion, which—despite a somewhat checkered his- 
tory in the Soviet Union—had generally been 
condemned by the Communists as the least accep*- 
able form of birth control, has received broad legal 
sanction under new regulations issued by the Peking 
government last May. 


Thus, there have been two diametrically opposite 
phases of Chinese Communist policy on birth control 
since 1949, each reflecting a different outlook and 
approach to the population problem. The vigorous 
condemnation of birth control through 1954 was part 
of the optimistic, self-confident outlook of the re- 
gime’s early years, which expressed itself in a 


doctrinaire stand based on Marxist population prin- 
ciples. Since 1955, the shift to increasingly open 
and positive encouragement of birth control practices 
reflects a retreat from Marxist dogma in favor of a 
more practical, realistic approach to the whole 
population problem. 


At first, the Communist regime paid little or no 
attention to birth control or the whole question of 
population policy. Then, what references were 
made to them by official spokesmen from 1951 
through 1954 largely took the form of boastful 
assertions of Marxian dogma denying the applica. 
bility of Malthusian theories of over-population to 
socialist society. In the orthodox Marxist view, 
since labor is the sole source of value, the proletariat 
represents the creative and progressive class par 
excellence. Under socialism, therefore, the exis- 
tence of a large working population is thoroughly 
desirable and constitutes a guarantee of ample pro- 
duction and economic progress. Under capitalism, 
on the contrary, the fruits of production are wrested 
away from the workers by the propertied minority, 
whose interest lies in preventing or impeding social 
improvement in order to preserve its “monopoly” 
position. Malthusianism (whether old or new) and 
birth contro] are simply devices whereby the capi- 
talist class seeks to prevent the workers from 
realizing these basic “truths” and delude them inio 
attributing their poverty to inexorable natural laws 
—the human propensity to multiply beyond the 
limits of the world’s supply of resources—rather 
than to its “real cause’, the capitalist system. The 
emphasis placed on this orthodox Marxist popula- 
tion line was influenced by certain other motives 
which led Chinese Communist spokesmen actually 
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to exult in, and even exaggerate, the magnitude and 
continued rapid growth of the population. State- 
ments boasting of a high or rising rate of population 
increase were evidently considered of immediate 
propaganda usefulness as “proof” to the outside 
world of popular confidence in the Communist re- 
gime and of improved living conditions compared to 
those which existed under Nationalist rule (reflected 
especially in a claimed reduction of the death rate). 


Playing up the size of the population was also 
used by the regime as a domestic morale booster. By 
stressing that China alone accounted for one quarter 
of the world’s population, and all the Communist 
countries together for one third, the regime en- 
couraged popular belief that the national strength 
of Communist China in particular, and the inter- 
national strength of the “socialist camp” as a whole, 
were such that the enemies of communism must 
necessarily fear to attack. Very possibly also, such 
statements reflected a natural psychological urge to 
emphasize China’s importance within the Communist 
bloc, where—in terms of population at least—she is 
by far the leading power, outnumbering the Soviet 
“big brother” by some three to one. 


All these motivations, ideological and propagan- 
distic, were repeatedly evidenced during the period 
from 1951 to 1954. In statements by Mao and other 
Chinese Communist leaders and in the organs of the 
party press, China’s “hundreds of millions of people” 
were constantly referred to as the country’s trea- 
sured asset. As the central party newspaper, 
Jen-min jih-pao, put it in a 1952 article representa- 
tive of the official pronouncements of this period, 
“man is the most precious form of capital in the 
world”—a statement which it prefaced with the 
words “ag Stalin has told us” in conformity with 
Peking’s then still pronounced attitude of humble 
obeisance to Moscow. Thearticle further denounced 
birth control as just “a means of killing off the 
Chinese people without shedding blood.”? 


One factor that may well have contributed to the 
dogmatic stand of the regime during this period was 
the evident lack of any accurate knowledge of the 
real size of the population. In 1953, however, the 
Communist government undertook to carry out the 
first scientifically-conducted census ever attempted 
in China, the compilation of the census data taking 
until June 1954 and resulting in population figures 
purported to be fully accurate. The figures, not 
publicly announced until November 1, 1954, revealed 
a total population, including Taiwan and overseas 
Chinese, of just over 600,000,000: (as of June 30, 
1953), of which no less than 574,000,000 were within 
mainland China.2 The latter figure was far greater 
than had hitherto been supposed even by the Com- 
munist authorities, whose estimates had generally 
remained below 500,000,000.3 

1 Jen-min jihspao (Peking), 


April 25, 1952. 


2 For a full dis¢ussion of the census, see Population Problems of China” 
(three artieles) in Contemporary China, Vol. T, pp. 82-46. 


8 Ibid., p. 38: 
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Although the implications of this discovery un- 
doubtedly caused some serious thinking which con- 
tributed to the later shift in regime policy, there was 
no immediate alteration of the official line as set 
forth above. Indeed, on November 1, 1954, simul- 
taneously with the disclosure of the census results, 
an official of the Census Bureau restated the regime’s 
viewpoint on population in the following “orthodox” 
terms :4 
The existence of over 600,000,000 people is the source of wealth 
of our great country and the basis of its socialist reconstruction. 
... In the People’s Democracies, man is the most precious form 
of capital, the master of his fate, the conscious creator of his 
own happiness. ... (We Chinese represent) a quarter of the 
human race.... Under. the reactionary Kuomintang govern- 
ment, bad material conditions coupled with social and public 
insecurity led to a high death rate and a-low rate of natural 
increase. ... After the liberation, the rate of natural increase 
rose considerably owing to the restoration and development of 
production, the improvement of the people’s material conditions, 
and progress in medicine and hygiene. 

The statement then cited the census figures sub- 

dividing the population by age-group and _ sex, 
adding: 
All these figures prove that children living in the age of Mao 
Tse-tung are carefully looked after and benefit from favorable 
conditions of life. The era of poverty, sickness and ignorance 
is no more. The time when girls were maltreated or drowned 
is gone. . > - 

The same official sought to explain lower 
population growth rates in capitalist countries on 
the fanciful grounds that “capitalism, by diminish- 
ing the purchasing power of the imasses, and by 
weakening them through subjection to wretched 
conditions, is the cause of increased mortality.” 
Finally, he denounced as “hardly worth contradict- 
ing” the horrified claims of “the bankrupt hangers-on 
of Malthus” that China could not support 600,000,- 
000 people and therefore must inevitably resort to 
external aggression. Although some difficulties 
might be experienced in the short run, he asserted, 
“the excellence of our social system” will permit 
them to be easily overcome, and “when we have 
achieved our socialist construction, unemployment 
will be eliminated and the people guaranteed a happy 
life as in the Soviet Union.” 


The first indications of a major change in 
Chinese Communist policy regarding the population 
problem began to manifest themselves from about 
the end of 1954. Several different influences or ten- 
dencies, some new and others which had been gather- 
ing momentum even before that date, combined to 
produce a gradual trend away from the rigid and 
naive orthodoxy of the earlier period in the direc- 
tion of a more realistic, hard-headed approach. 


Of first importance, undoubtedly, was the re- 
gime’s growing realization of the economic implica- 
tions of the huge population figure revealed by the 
1953 census and the rapid rate of increase—12,000,- 
000 per year—shown by related demographic 
studies.» The Chinese Communist leadership was 


4 Statement by Pai Chien-hua, in Jen-min jih-pao, November 1, 1954. 


5 The 12,000,000 figure is based on the official birth and death rates (37 
and 17 per thousand, respectively) announced by Pai Chien-hua, ibid. 
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compelled to recognize that the new system of planned 
economy faced a gigantic task in providing for even the 
simplest living needs of such an enormous population, a 
task rendered still more formidable by the regime’s pro- 
posal to carry out rapid, large-scale industrialization. In 
1956-57 especially, major difficulties were experienced in 
earrying out the first Five-Year Plan, and grave discontent 
arose as a result of the shortfall in the production of con- 
sumer goods and housing, the poor quality of the commodi- 
ties produced, and general deficiencies in living conditions. 
So widespread was the dissatisfaction that the regime found 
itself compelled to make drastic revisions in the second 
Five-Year Plan (which entered into operation this year) so 
as to allow a somewhat higher proportion of investment in 
light, or consumer goods, industries, with a corresponding 
scaling-down of some of the goals for heavy industry expan- 
sion.© At the same time, these economic strains were clear- 
ly effective in bringing home to the leadership the need for 
concurrent practical measures to check population growth. 


A second element which influenced the 1955 change of 
line was the fact that, even during the period when the 
party publicly denounced the general practice of birth con- 
trol as anti-Marxist, the Communists themselves, as a social 
stratum, were freely resorting to it in their personal lives. 
The usé of contraceptive methods had long been thoroughly 
countenanced by the party for all persons in the category 
of “cadres” since they were extremely hard-worked and it 
was considered desirable, in the party’s own interest, that 
they should be as ‘free as possible from such personal or 
emotional ties and impediments as the possession of large 
families entails. Some very interesting and acute observa- 
tions bearing out the prevalence of birth control practices 
among the party elite were recorded by the British Labor 
Party leader, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, during his 1954 visit to 
Communist China.? 


The same considerations tended to influence the party 
toward extending its tacit approval of these practices by 
the cadres to other categories of key personnel—that is, 
to all administrative, technical and professional personnel 
engaged in work vital to the functioning of the state econo- 
mic and social machinery. who were as hard-pressed as the 
party cadres by the tasks of “socialist construction.” Just 
as in “bourgeois” society, therefore, birth control practices 
tended to spread from the “upper’’, better-educated levels 
downward or outward into the general population. 


* * & * 


The two factors or influences discussed above were 
primarily of a practical nature, impelling the regime to 
modify its birth control policy from the standpoint of 
actual and immediate needs, economic and organizational. 
‘There was, however, another factor more directly related 
to the basic, long-range Communist goal of achieving the 
complete socialist transformation of Chinese society. This 
was the necessity, recognized as vital by the Mao regime, 
of using every means to destroy the institutional foundations 
and the moral and ethical values of the traditional social 
order—all antithetical to Communist ideology and objec- 
tives. The cornerstone of the old society was the tradi- 
tional family system, philoprogenitive and conjoint in 
character—that is, a system essentially characterized by 
large, tightly-knit families. It consequently became one of 
the first targets of the Communists’ frontal attack on the 
old order. The attack opened with the promulgation of 


6 See the author's series of articles, entitled “The Basis of Light Indus- 
try in China,” in the Far Eastern Economic Review,.Merch 28, 1957, and 
following issues. 


7 Quoted in the author’s “The People of China, Census Results and 
Population Policies,’ Family Planning (London), July 1956. 
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the “New Marriage Law’ of 1950, which struck such a 
sharp blow at the traditional concepts of marital and family 
relationships that some Communists demurred on _ the 
ground that the country was not yet ready for it. They 
were, however, sharply overridden by Mao Tse-tung, who 
pronounced the measure “next in importance only to the 
great Fundamental Law” (the Constitution). The high 
importance ascribed by Mao was itself a clue to the law’s 
broad underlying purpose, summed up. by an eminent 
Chinese sociologist in these words: 
The Communist victory in 1949 brought the government of a 
party deeply pledged to shattering the very foundations of 
Chinese society. .. . The institutions of marriage and the family 
have been redefined in terms of the class struggle. Sex is no 
longer a private, personal matter; love is no longer an individual 
affair. The marriage relationship is neither a biological union 
nor a psychological unity, but a grim necessity, historically and 
materially conditioned.9 

Among the many detailed facets of the New Marriage 
Law, its redefinition of the “duties of husband and wife” 
is of particular pertinence to the present discussion.!° Arti- 
cle 8 states: ‘Husband and wife are in duty bound to love, 
respect, assist and look after each other, to live in harmony, 
to labor for production, to care for the children, to strive 
jointly for the welfare of the family and the building of the 
new society.”’” To the normal intramarital duties of the 
partners, the Communists thus added two significant extra- 
marital obligations which have been very heavily stressed 
by the party: the duty of both husband and wife “to labor 
for production” (i.e., to serve actively in the state econo- 
mic machine) and to strive for... the building of the new 
society” (i.e., to give positive, unconditional support to all 
regime policies). These stipulations clearly reflected an- 
other vital purpose of Chinese Communist family policy, 
namely to assure maximum ‘social mobility’? and hence 
maximum availability of productive labor-power, both male 
and female, for accomplishing the gigantic tasks of “‘socialist 
construction.” 


Thus, the Communists sought to undermine and break 
up the old family system with the dual objective of eliminat- 
ing it as the chief pillar of conservative resistance to the 
socialization of the whole of Chinese life, and of creating 
the kind of social mobility necessary to the functioning of 
a centrally planned and directed system of economy. In 
the Marxist view, capitalism depends for its existence upon 
a large class of people kept deprived of ties of property; 
but while this view is plainly challenged by fact, all evidence 
supports the conclusion that the Communist system itself 
cannot exist without a large proletariat, one not only de- 
prived of property but “liberated” also, as far as possible, 
from previously-accepted social and moral restraints and 
from ties of family—in short, a proletariat peculiarly con- 
ditioned for regimented labor at the state’s command. 


The more perceptive of the architects of Chinese Com- 
munist policy undoubtedly came to see that birth control 
could serve as a useful supplementary weapon for the 
achievement of these objectives. The limitation of offspring 
would tend to weaken one of the key foundations of the 
traditional unity and cohesiveness of the Chinese family. 
At the same time, since large families interfered with the 
availability of the parents (especially the wives) for pro- 
ductive labor and other “duties” to the state, a reduction 
of family size was obviously desirable, if not necessary, 
to provide the maximum social mobility required by the 
system. 


8 S. L. Fu, “The New Marriage Law of Communist China,” Contem- 
porary China, Vol. I, 1955 (Oxford University Press}, p. 122. 


9 Ibid., p. 115. 
10 Ibid., p. 129. 
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Such were the three main influences or motivations 
which played a part in the gradual reorientation of Chinese 
Communist population policy after 1954. Already, before 
the end of that year, veteran birth control advocates like 
Shao Li-tzu, who had carried on a limited and discreet pro- 
paganda for their ideas all through the period of Marxist 
orthodoxy, began to speak out more frankly and boldly in 
favor of practical measures of family limitation..' How- 
ever, the first clear sign of an official change of attitude 
was the publication in party propaganda organs, early in 
1955, of articles giving the public ‘‘a correct comprehen- 
sion of the problems of birth control and contraception.” 
The gist of the explanations was that the party not only 
did not oppose the practice of birth control, but viewed 
the popular “demand” for it as “reasonable” and worthy of 
support, 


This initial relaxation of the official line was followed, 
during 1955 and increasingly through 1956-57, by active 
efforts on the part of the Ministry of Public Health to 
establish wider clinical and other facilities for the dissemi- 
nation of birth control advice and information, and to as- 
sure the availability of contraceptive supplies through state- 
operated pharmaceutical outlets. Thousands of birth con- 
trol clinics and information centers on modern lines are 
now in operation. In the fall of 1956, moreover, the gov- 
ernment ordered the launching of a major national cam- 
paign of public education in birth control methods, and 
every available means is currently being employed to hasten 
and broaden this drive.}3 


The vigor and intensity of the campaign afford striking 
evidence of how far Chinese Communist practical policy has 
departed from the old Marxist dogma which denounced 
birth control as a capitalist conspiracy to “kill off the 
Chinese people without shedding blood.’’ From this stand- 
point, the following eye-witness description of birth control 
propaganda in Shanghai in June 1957 is illuminating: 


On bill boards, in the most crowded places all over the town, in 
the windows of stores, inside and outside of clinics, there are 
displays of the human anatomy, posters spreading information 
on conception and popularizing the methods aimed at prevention 
Ofepirthse cn: 
.... the change from complete taboo to open encouragement 
has occurred overnight, so to say, without any intermediate 
stages and preparations, 
Where but recently there hung pictorial displays of the blessed- 
ness that the new marriage law was supposed to bring to the 
populace, ... where children were a blessing and were en- 
couraged by the state, now hang strip pictures portraying the 
hardships of parents overburdened by large families, and in 
consequence living in financial misery, lacking in nightly sleep, 
and not having enough time for cultural life. Alongside are 
displayed practical suggestions how to prevent conception with 
the aid of contraceptives, chemical and mechanical. These dis- 
plays, which leave nothing to the imagination, ate equally accessi- 
ble to matured people and to youngsters of all ages, and it is 
not uncommon to see groups of children gathered around and 
discussing the pictures.14 

There have been some interesting and humorous deve- 
lopments in the course of the campaign. Along with the 
propagation of modern scientific techniques of contraception, 
the public health authorities seriously explored the use of 


11 See speech by Shao Li-tzu at the National People’s Congress, reported 
in Jen-min jih pao, September 18, 1954; also, Shao’s article, “Concerning 
the Problem of the Dissemination of Knowledge about Contraception,” 
Kuang-ming jih-pao, December 19, 1954. 


12 Chou o-fen, “How. to Treat the Question of Contraception,” Chung- 
kuo Ch’ing-nien, (China Youth), No. 4, February 16, 1955. 


13 Some interesting facts and figures bearing on the scope of the 


campaign and its progress were reported in Wen Hui P Sh hai 
November 29, 1957. Re a 


14 “Shanghai Newsletter,” 


South China Morni 
Foes i. ieer, ina orning Post (Hongkong), 
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traditional Chinese medicines and the formulas of herbalists, 
while Dr. Yei Hsi-chun, a deputy to the 1956 National 
People’s Congress, prescribed with equal seriousness a na- 
tural contraceptive ‘which one can find anywhere in fish 
ponds or ditches around the time of the Spring Festival 
. .. women are advised to swallow live tadpoles three to 
five days after menstruation.” 


The culminating step in the reversal of official policy 
came with the issuance by the Ministry of Public Health, 
on May 15, 1957, of revised regulations governing abortion 
and sterilization. The effect of the new regulations was to 
reduce the previous requirements for obtaining both types 
of operation so drastically as to be tantamount to virtually 
blanket legalization.16 In fact, the official announcement 
was followed by such a “rush” of applicants for abortions 
that the Minister of Public Health, Madame Li Teh-ch’uan, 
made a statement deploring the situation and calling for 
more propaganda to teach people that “artificial expulsion 
should be avoided ... for health reasons” and that “best 
of all is contraception.” She added the interesting dis- 
closure that most of the abortion applicants were Communist 
women cadres, and urged the Democratic Women’s Federa- 
tion to make special efforts to “educate them in this 
matter.” 17 


Thus, the Mao regime’s practical policy with respect 
to population checks has steadily progressed, since early 
1955, from an initially lukewarm, passive acceptance of birth 
control practices—allegedly prompted by ‘“‘the demand of 
the masses”—to an allout nationwide effort to indoctrinate 
the masses from above.!8 This evolution has brought the 
regime’s practical approach to the problem into patent con- 
flict with its ideological stand, which has proved much more 
resistant to change. To cite one example, as late as Decem- 
ber 1956, a Communist theoretician writing on the popula- 
tion question bitterly attacked the pessimistic views of 
such contemporary Western scientists as Julian Huxley and 
Messrs. Pearson and Hubbard, of Cornell University, regard- 
ing the threat of world over-population, and even echoed. 
the old, undiluted propaganda line in these words: 


Six hundred million! . . . Cause for us to rejoice, excellent news 
for all the peoples on the side of democracy and peace .. .l9 


As a general rule, however, there has been an evident 
attempt on the part of Chinese Communist ideologists to 
adjust the party theoretical line so as to make room within 
its framework for the regime’s adoption of practical mea- 
sures to combat over-population. The contradictions in 
which this effort has entangled the party theoreticians are 
nowhere more apparent than in an article published in the 
principal Chinese Communist organ of ideological discussion, 
Hsueh Hsi (Study), in October 1955. 


On the one hand, its author, Yang Ssu-ying, unequivo- 
eally reaffirmed the validity of Marx’s and Engels’ views 
on population, which he said completely “exploded” the 
theories of Malthus. Communist China, he asserted, has 


15 News of Population and Birth Control (in Chinese), October 1956 
{cited in Quarterly Bulletin, Family Planning Association of Hongkong, 
December 1956). 


16 The only requirement for abortion under the new regulations is 
medical certification that the applicant is not more than three months 
pregnant, has not had an abortion in the past year, and that no complica- 
tions are likely. See Ministry of Public Health notification on abortion and 
sterilization, reported in summary by New China News Agency, May 18, 1957. 


17 Reported in Kuang-ming jih-pao, June 4, 1957. 


18 From the start of the 1955 shift in policy, the regime sought to 
present it as a concession to popular pressure in favor of birth control; 
e.g., see Chou O-Fen, op. cit. This claim has been soft-pedalled since the 
launching of the birth control campaign, but the official line still stres-es 


that family limitation is a matter of individual choice and disclaims any 
desire to impose it. 


19 Wang Ya-nan, Marxist Population Theory and China’s Populat’om 
(in Chinese), December 1956. 
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no fears whatever of becoming overpopulated because 
socialism has “a new law of population: a continuous and 
rapid increase in numbers accompanied by a relatively 
greater rise in the material well-being of the people.” He 
likewise voiced the usual denunciations of Western scholars 
and statesmen, and termed the “reactionary theory of over- 
population” a weapon “used by the Imperialists . . . against 
the Chinese people and their Revolution.” 

On the other hand, however, Yang proceeded to argue 

that the publicity being given to birth control methods 
(then still on a relatively small scale) was ‘necessary as 
well as proper.” It was nowise inspired by the belief that 
China was overpopulated, he. claimed, and “has no point in 
common with Malthus’ theory at all.”’ The author then 
triel to make a fine distinction between general over- 
population and too large individual families. Given the still 
“vather backward” state of the economy and of general 
welfare facilities, he added, 
... the fact that there are too many children in a family unduly 
increases the burden of the parents and affects adversely their 
work, their study of political doctrines, and their general liveli- 
hood. ... In view of the above, in order to lessen the difficul- 
ties currently facing us, to protect the health (of mothers), and 
finally to ensure that the next generation may be brought up 
better, we are not at all opposed to birth control.20 


20 Yang Ssu-ying, 
2, 1955. 


“On the Malthusian Theory,” Hsueh Hsi, October 
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Such ingenious sophistry, however, cannot gloss over: 
the plain fact that the Chinese Communists, faced by 
general and grave conditions of economic hardship, have had 
to swallow their boasts about the immunity of the socialist 
system to the menace of overpopulation, and about their 
capacity to raise the living standards of the people regard- 
less of the rate of population increase. This is implicit in 
the regime’s all-out campaign to promote the widest pos- 
sible acceptance of birth control practices, and it spells a 
retreat by Peking from one of the basic theorems and at- 
titudes of Marxism, no matter how the regime may try to 
disguise it. 


The matter is urgent for China. On top of the long- 
term prospect of what has been described as ‘suffocation 
by crowding” or “‘standing-room only’’—by the Orwellian 
year of 1984 the population is expected to reach one thou- 
sand million—is superimposed a present crisis of shortages 
in the Communist system of planned economy, as well as 
some disillusionment about the adequacy of China’s material 
resources. The boasting and over-optimism of the first 
years of the regime have largely evaporated, giving way to 
greater caution and realism. 


Times change, and as the practical tasks and difficulties 
confronting the Chinese Communists loom larger, Marxist 
dogma is left behind. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER TERRITORIAL WATERS 


By Hsueh Shou-sheng 


(Assistant Lecturer in Political Science, University of Hongkong) 


Many international attempts have been made in the 
past to solve what has been described as one of the most 
controversial subjects in Public International Law, namely, 
the law of the sea. However, no general agreement has 
as yet been arrived at. Once again, the nations of the 
world are meeting in conference to renew their efforts with 
the hope of putting an end to the anarchy of the sea. 


The World Conference on the Law of the Sea has been 
called by the United Nations. Eighty-seven states have 
responded favourably and sent delegations to the Palais des 
Nations, the European Headquarters of the United Nations 
Organization, in Geneva where the Conference is in pro- 
gress. (The Conference, which began on February 24, 
1958, is due to last until April 25). The International Law 
Commission of the United Nations has prepared a draft 
agreement covering the various points of the law of the 
sea to serve as a basis for discussion. It is hoped that the 
delegates at the Conference will eventually agree to 
establish some international rules governing the conduct on 
the sea. 


The World Conference on the Law of the Sea has, by 
a majority vote, adopted a definition of the freedom of 
the sea, reaffirming that free navigaticn and fishing rights 
on the high seas beyond territorial waters are subject to 
no claims,for sovereignty by any state. The question of 
the breadth of territorial waters remains the key problem 
of the Conference. For without some kind of general 
agreement on this point the definition of the freedom of 
the seas can never be successfully implemented. 


The question of how far the territorial waters of a 
maritime state should extend into the sea has always been 


a moot cne. Many pages have been written on the subject. 
International lawyers hold different views, and states follow 
their own practices. As there is no universally accepted 
rule governing. the breadth of territorial waters, every state 
has declared for its own such breadth of territorial waters 
as will serve its best interest. On the one hand, big mari- 
time powers which favour the extension of the high seas, 
advocate a limited belt of territorial waters. To this group 
may be added a number of landlccked states. On the other 
hand, small maritime powers with long coasts which are 
difficult to defend, generally favour a wide belt of terri- 
torial waters in the interest of national security. As a 
result, international disputes are bound to arise whenever 
rights or interests of different states come into conflict. 

A number of suggestions have been made as to how 
the breadth of territorial waters should be defined. The 
rule of 3-mile limit has been traditionally accepted by lead- 
ing maritime powers of the world. The rule of 3 miles, 
which dated back to the 18th century, was based on the 
theory of a renowned international lawyer, Bynkershoek. 
According to its author, the breadth of territorial waters 
should correspond to the range of a cannon shot, which was 
a marine league, or three miles, at that time. National 
security, therefore, seemed to be the chief consideration in 
the delimitation of territorial waters. As reflected by their 
attitude at the Hague Codification Conference in 1930, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and Japan, 
which countries represented well over a half of the world 
tonnage at that time, favoured the rule of 3 miles as the 
breadth of territorial .waters. Unfortunately, the Hague 
Codification Conference produced no result on this subject 
for lack of general agreement. 
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For the past weeks, delegates from tne 87 states taking 
part in the World Conference on the Law of the Sea have 
again been giving the views of their respective governments 
on the breadth of territorial waters. A close examination 
of the various views expressed reveals, once more, wide 
divergences of opinion on the subject. The United States 
of America, France, some Commonwealth countries and 
others maintained their traditional attitude by defending 
the rule of 38-mile limit, which they regarded as the only 
legal basis. At the other extreme, several South American 
republics advocated 200 miles! Among other delegations, 
Seandinavian countries, including Sweden and Finland, claim- 
ed four miles; India, Ceylon, Greece, Yugoslavia and Tur- 
key, six miles; and the Soviet Union, the Eastern European 
countries, and Indonesia, 12 miles. The United Kingdom, 
who, as a champion for the freedom of the high seas, used 
to favour the 3-mile limit, surprisingly modified her tradi- 
tional policy by proposing an extension up to six miles. 
The British compromise was, clearly, made to meet the 
general desire, especially among the small maritime powers, 
for an extension of territorial waters. 


Whether the breadth of territorial waters should be 3, 
4, 6, 12 or 200 miles is not purely a matter of figures. 
For many legal rights as well as political and economic in- 
terests will be affected by an international agreement. 


The legal concept of the high seas differs from that of 
the territorial waters in Public International Law. Although 
it has been generally accepted that the high seas can be 
subject to no sovereignty claims by any state, yet interna- 
tional lawyers hold different views as to whether national 
sovereignty of the maritime state extends ipso jure over 
its territorial waters. However, the dominant doctrine and 
the practice among the states seem to agree on the principle 
that the maritime belt, as synonymously used for territorial 
waters, is part of the territory of the littoral state and is 
ipso facto subject to its jurisdiction except that foreign 


MINORITIES IN CHINA 


Ideas travel far and swiftly in China nowadays and 
attitudes in Peking or in any other leading city today may 
be imitated a thousand miles away a little later. It was 
with some surprise that many heard of the almost imme- 
diate reaction in Wuhan and in places deep in the country- 
side to the period of free criticism in the major cities last 
May. But it was hardly realised that there were reper- 
cussions even in the most distant parts of Sinkiang as well, 
though they appeared to be no more serious in their effects 
than the swiftly strangled voices in the capital itself. It 
has become the fashion since to put all the various local] 
authorities through the set rigmarole of exposure and criti- 
cism during the rectification campaign that followed the 
abrupt termination of criticism. Often the terms in which 
the authorities set forth the alleged criticisms made against 
them appear to be exaggerated for the purpose of justifying 
punitive consequences or of fortifying the “warning not to 
do it again.” It is not always possible to take the charges 
at their face value. Certainly the Government was strong 
enough even in Sinkiang to put the local leaders through 
their paces and ensure their full compliance with the set 
pieces of rectification. Indeed the impression is fairly 
general that the period of criticism introduced in some ways 
a tougher and more militant attitude than was evident even 
in the early days of the regime. 
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merchant ships may, in time of peace, claim the right of 
innocent, or inoffensive, passage through the territorial 
waters of any maritime state without, however, calling at 
its ports in the absence of a permission from their authori- 
ties. 

One of the justifications for the littoral state to claim 
sovereignty over its territorial waters has always been the 
need for national security. As has been seen, the rule of 
3-mile limit was suggested on the basis of the range of artil- 
lery. If nations have accepted the 3-mile limit for this 
reason alone, modern manufacture of’ heavier guns neces- 
sarily renders the 3-mile rule out of date. Maritime states 
with small naval forces would naturally seek for an exten- 
sion of their territorial waters for strategic and other pur- 
poses. This is of especial importance in time of war when 
maritime states, either as belligerents or as neutrals, will 
have every reason for claiming a wide belt of territorial 
waters. 


The question of fishing rights within territorial waters 
has been another bone of contention between those states 
advocating a wide belt of territorial waters and those de- 
fending the freedom of the seas. It seems to be the general 
practice that the maritime state may, in the absence of 
treaty obligations to the contrary, reserve the fishing rights 
within its territorial waters for its own nationals. The re- 
cent increase of the number of disputes over fishing rights 
reflects the need for immediate international action. 


Although there is little disagreement upon the prin- 
ciple that the maritime state is alone competent to regulate, 
within its coastal waters, matters concerning public order, 
customs duties, coastal trade and navigation, sanitation and 
ceremonials, yet many controversies over territorial waters 
need yet to be solved. It is, therefore, both desirable and 
necessary that the breadth of territorial waters should be 
defined by a universal international agreement without much 
delay. 


AND GREATER HANISM 


But to take the appearances at their face value, it 
would seem from the report of the head of the Sinkiang 
Committee of the CCP, Saifudin, made at a recent meeting 
of the Committee in Urumchi, that local nationalism has 
made itself manifest again in this distant province. Saifu- 
din said that since the.transformation to socialism local 
nationalism had “become a most dangerous ideological ten- 
dency,’”’ especially among the intellectuals. In the past 
eight years the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region, under 
the leadership of the CCP, had given consistent attention 
to the combatting of bourgeois nationalism, particularly 
Great Han Chauvinism; and local nationalism, too, had to a 
certain extent been criticised, though not systematically. 
Local nationalism, or people with local nationalist views, 
seemed to think that the “nationality question” could be 
separated from the revolutionary task of the Chinese work- 
ing class in the present historical conditions, or from the 
highest interests of the revolutionary movement of China’s 
various nationalities and the international Communist move- 
ment. This, he said, obviously ran counter to the attitude 
and viewpoint of Marxism-Leninism, which had always seen 
the nationality question, in the period of world proletarian 
revolution, as part of the question of proletarian revolution. 

Saifudin stressed the special consideration given by the 
Central authorities to the regional autonomous areas. As 
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an example he quoted the election laws, according to which 
delegates to the National People’s Congress from national 
minority areas were elected by fewer votes. In the areas 
of the Han Chinese, a delegate was elected on the average 
by a population of 800,000. A total of 150 delegates were 
elected by minority nationalities with a total population of 
40 million, giving them one delegate for every 266,000 
people. 

From the time Sinkiang was taken over from the Kuo- 
mintang in 1949, and right up to 1952, Sinkiang was en- 
tirely dependent economically on help from the Central 
authorities. In 1957, though the local Budget was richer, 
the Central authorities still granted a big subsidy. The 
subsidy this year (1958) would be 30 million yuan. In 
addition, the Central Authorities had invested a total of 
1,320 million yuan in Sinkiang in the past few years—pre- 
sumably much of it in the new oilfields, which ought to make 
a handsome return indeed. He stressed in conclusion the 
indivisibility of the destinies of Sinkiang and its nationali- 
ties and of China and the Han people. 

Peking has announced that the rectification of the 
bourgeoisie is practically over, but only then did it appear 
that the agitation in China Proper was reflected in the out- 
lying provinces such as Sinkiang, where it was admitted, at 
a conference for Party officials of three levels, held in 
Kashgar, that though the majority were actively supporting 
(or rather obeying) the Communist Party and were “reso- 
lutely following the road to Socialism, there had been a 
tendency during the past two years for local nationalism 
to grow and expand among “a small number of people.” 
During the time of blooming and contending in particular 
local chauvinists appeared who carried out agitations among 
the masses, provoked the nationalities relations, slandered 
the nationalities policy of the Party and directed their 
“frantic attacks” against the Party and Socialism with and 
tried to sabotage the unification of the fatherland and the 
unity of the nationalities. Because the Han nationality 
cadres took the lead in Party committees, they alleged that 
the autonomous region existed in name only. They wanted 
to exclude the Han nationalities cadres and all other cadres 
who came from outside the province. They demanded that 
the Han nati: .ality cadres return to China and conducted 
an agitation among the public, proclaiming that the Han 
were to be blamed for the diminishing supply of rice and 
the higher price for peaches in Kashgar. When the Chinese 
engineers directed the local workmen in the building of a 
bridge for a highway, they said that the Han nationality 
rule high from above and drive the Uighur nationality 
people to do all the heavy work.” 

At the meeting itself the Uighur nationality cadres 
earnestly criticised this outbreak of local nationalism, which 
they are said to have described as a dose of poison and was 
fundamentally incompatible with the fundamental nationali- 
ties outlook of the proletariat and of Marxism-Leninism. 
Many instances were cited to show that Kashgar and the 
people of the different nationalities owed the enormons 
changes now going on and their greater well-being to the 
leadership of the CCP and the support and assistance of 
the nationalities throughout the country, which was indi- 
visible from the support and aid of the Chinese cadres and 
people. The absolute majority of the Han cadres came a 
long way from their native places to the frontierland to 
render loyal service to the national minorities and the 
representations of the local nationalists entirely violated 
the fundamental interests of the minorities. 

The matter was also discussed at a meeting in Urumchi 
of the officials of the Ili Autonomous Chou and the Ining 
Municipality, which also agreed that local nationalism is 
incompatible with the unification of the fatherland. More 
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than a score of the leading officials of these regions were 
at the meeting, which was called ostensibly to discuss the 
directive from the Central Committee of the CCP on the 
need to implement Socialist education and to carry out the 
fight against the rightists also in minority areas and among 
the minority peoples. Here again it was admitted by the 
Kazaak Governor of the Chou that local nationalism had 
made some progress, hence the need to conduct a campaign 
against it in real earnest, and in accordance with the direc- 
tive of the party so as to ensure unified thought and action 
and avoid mistakes. The Uighur Vice-Governor also ad- 
mitted that past political campaigns did not meet the satis- 
faction of all people, and that some people were opposed 
and hostile to the CCP and took advantage of the Party’s 
rectification campaign to oppose the CCP and Socialism. 
They claimed to be the real representatives of the interests 
of the nationalities and they criticised and “exaggerated” 
the shortcomings of the Party’s nationalities work. They 
provoked and created discord among the different nationali- 
ties. There was a suspicious similarity in the reported 
statements of the two officials, which suggests they were 
merely reading from manuscripts prepared by the respon- 
sible Chinese Party leaders. This impression was also 
strengthened by the speech of the Kazaak director of the 
Public Security Bureau of the autonomous chou, though he 
was somewhat more outspoken, admitting that some people 
had clamoured for national independence and for the 
formation of “Eastern Turkestan,’’ the establishment of a 
Nationalities Party and the exclusion of Han Chinese offi- 
cials and people. Some of the critics, he said, used the 
nationalities problem as an excuse to oppose the leadership 
of the CCP. But the general line he took resembled that 
of the other leaders. 


There have been frequent references indeed to local 
Chauvinism as well as Han Chauvinism in Communist re- 
ports in recent years and of the need to suppress both of 
them. The re-appearance of local nationalism was not 
limited to the “strangers within the gates” like the peoples 
of Sinkiang, but was the subject of serious concern in pro- 
vinces of China Proper, notably in Kwangtung and in 
Kwangsi, where, however, both Great Hanism and local 
nationalism were denounced. After co-operativization of 
agriculture, this development of hostility to Chinese Im- 
perialism began more prominent instead of moderated 
among the Miao people in Kwangsi, and the “well-intentioned 
assistance” of the advanced nationalities was neglected or 
rejected. Hence the time had come, said a magistrate in 
one of the Miao counties, to criticise local nationalism much 
more than Greater Hanism. Though more than 50,000 
cadres of local nationalities had been trained, there had 
been a rise in local nationalist ideology among both the 
local cadres and the people as a whole. Much the same 
apparently occurred in Kweichow, where the Governor of 
the Miao and Tung nationalities autonomous chou reported 
that the “mistaken ideological inclination is found not only 
outside but even inside the Party,” affecting the thought 
not only of ordinary cadres but even of the local leaders. 
The Governor Wei Mou-wen of the Puyi and Miao nationality 
Chou of South Kweichow said there was a tendency to use 
the nationality characterisation as an excuse to preclude 
the Han nationality cadres, which meant in substance, he 
said, opposition to the CCP leadership. Some Party mem- 
ber cadres actually placed the “upper crust personages of 
the local nationalities above the Party organisations, hold- 
ing that only these personalities could represent the in- 
terests of the nationalities: “an extremely erroneous thought 
which the right wingers can make use of to their own 
advantage.” At the conference many “heart-breaking in- 
stances involving people who were made use of by the 
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PAPER MONEY IN MODERN CHINA (1900—1956) 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO THE [SSUE CF BANKNOTES IN CHINA 


By E. KANN 


PART XXXIII 


The First Detailed Banknote Regulations 


It was during the Ta Ching Bank’s short career—in 
1909—when the first official rules were proclaimed relative 
to the issue of paper money in China. The succeeding docu- 
ment embodying these rules, therefore, has considerable 
academic interest. In practice, however, matters crept 
along their old unconcerned way, for the new regulations 
were ignored. 


“Special Regulations by the Ministry of Finance, with 
the Imperial Sanction for Controlling the Issue of Chinese 
Banknotes (Translation). 


1. The notes affected by these Regulations are bank- 
notes, whether printed or in writing, for integral sums, con- 
taining neither the name of the payee, nor the date, nor 
place of payment, i.e. currency notes. 


2. Notes in writing, which include fractional amounts, 
or which bear names of payee and the date and place of 
payment, i.e. checks and drafts, do not come under these 
regulations. 


3. Before any bank is allowed to issue currency notes, 
five substantial guarantors must be obtained in the shape 
of other banks, who will be bound to make good the value 
of the notes in the event of any loss. But officially es- 
tablished banks are not thus restricted. 


4. Cash-shops with signboards which issue cash-notes, 
as well as other sorts of notes, are allowed temporarily to 
continue as before issuing notes, provided they can obtain 
five reliable mercantile firms to guarantee in case of loss, 
to make good the value of the notes issued. But such cash- 
shops, in addition to sending in reports to the local officials 
for transmission to the Ministry as required by the rules 
of the Exchange Bureau, must obey the new regulations 
as regards all matters affecting the issue of notes. 


5. All banks at present issuing banknotes and not 
registered, shall within six months from the date of the 
receipt of the dispatch, at once take steps to collect the 
capital, and must apply to the local authorities for regis- 
tration with the Ministry. After the expiration of the time 
limit, the banks which have not thus applied for registration 
will be compelled to withdraw all their notes from circula- 
tion within a stated period, and will be fined by the local 
officials in accordance with Regulation No. 18. 


rightists” were cited, and it was added that the desire for 
the exclusion of the Chinese cadres was marked among the 
local cadres who were literate, Too many, it was added, 
lack the revolutionary spirit and as a result lag behind. 


At Kweiyang, the capital of the province, the Governor 
and First Secretary of the Provincial Party Committee, 
Chou Lin, said the new growth of local nationalism. had 
become a dangerous tendency, and it was just as important 
to criticise local nationalism as Great Hanism. He indicated 
the way in which this attitude was affecting the whole situa- 
tion. Some people demanded autonomy before finance could 
be controlled, the economy and culture of the nationalities 
could be developed and the local cadres trained. In some 


multi-national areas, different nationalities came to mistrust 
each other. 


6. All firms, other than banks, now issuing banknotes 
must gradually call in their whole issue by the end of the 
fifth moon of 1910. Those firms who have been unable to 
call in the whole issue within the time limit are allowed 
to establish banks separately from their business, and to 
register such banks in accordance with the Regulations. 


7. No bank or firm carrying on a banking business, 
whether official or mercantile, opened after the publication 
of these Regulations, shall issue banknotes. 


8. After the publication of these Regulations, those 
banks permitted to issue notes, must not let their issue ex- 
ceed the amount of notes at present in circulation. 


9. Every bank or firm issuing notes must fill in on 
a form prepared by the Ministry the correct number of 
notes they have in circulation. The correct amount in 
circulation is to be calculated as the highest amount in 
circulation on any day of the month following the publica- 
tion of the Regulations in each place. 


10. Every bank, whether official or mercantile, shall 
have a reserve fund to the full amount of the notes issued. 
Such reserve fund shall consist of 40 per cent. of ready 
money and 60 per cent. of government bonds, reliable shares, 
scrip or deposit receipts.. In order to facilitate inspection, 
this reserve fund must be kept separately in the treasury, 
and the accounts must not be mixed up with the ordinary 
business of the bank. 


11. All banks shall, beginning from next year, 1911, 
withdraw 20 per cent. of their notes from circulation every 
year, and within five years from that date all the notes 
must have been called in. 


12. Should any bank wish to call in all the notes at 
once, without waiting for the time limit to expire, such 
bank can arrange with the Ta Ching Bank to deposit satis- 
factory securities and borrow a sum of money which can 
be repaid in annual instalments at a low rate of interest. 


13. In the districts where a new coinage may here- 
after be adopted, if there should be any issue of notes having 
an injurious effect on the subsidiary coinage (such, for in- 
stance, as cash notes of different sorts and notes in dollar 
cents), then the Ministry, when the time comes, will make 
special arrangements to deal with this question. 


14. From next year every bank must each month 
report to the Ministry, on a form supplied by the Ministry, 
the amount of notes issued that month, and the amount 
of reserves held. 


15. The Ministry shall send officials to the official 
banks to make investigations from time to time, and in the 
event of their reserve funds not corresponding to the amoun 
of the notes issued by them, or their having made untrue 
reports, or otherwise broken these Regulations, they shald 
be punished by the Ministry. 


16. Mercantile banks will be periodically inspected by 
representatives of local officials and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. If the reserve is insufficient, or the returns in- 
accurate, or other abuses are disclosed, then the matter will 
be reported for inquiry’ by the Ministry. 


17. The Regulations for periodical inspection will be. 
carefully considered and drawn up by the Ministry for the 
guidance of all parties. 


_18. Any slight breach of these Regulations will be 
punished by the local officials by a fine of not less than 100) 
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dollars and not more than 500 dollars. Any serious breach 
will be reported by the local officials to the Ministry. 


19. These Regulations are for safeguarding the coin- 
age and protecting commercial interests. If anyone should 
take advantage of them to extort, then the banks can direct- 
ly petition the Ministry, or the high provincial authorities, 
who, after a careful examination of the facts, should severely 
deal with the offender. The banks are also at liberty to 
petition the local officials to punish severely those people 
who spread rumors and stir up trouble. 

20. In the event of any amendments having to be 
made to these Regulations, or if they should be suspended 
or abolished, then the Ministry will consider and deal with 
the matter.” 


These Regulations were enforced to a greater or lesser 
degree at Chefoo, Tsinan, Changsha, Nanking and Canton. 
They were issued, but not enforced in Newchwang, Hankow, 
Chingkiang and Foochow, while at other Treaty Ports they 
rere ignored altogether. 


There were Regulations issued at various times, con- 
tents of which were very similar. See “Far Eastern Re- 
view” (Shanghai) of July 3 and 24, 1909. Also the ‘Peking 
Gazette” of November 17, 1913 and August 4, 1914 and 
October 23, 1915. Further the “Peking Daily News” of 
March 9, 1912 March 8, 1914 and February, 1917. 


According to S. Y. P. Young,t there was no lack of 
laws governing note-issue before 1927. In fact, as early 
as 1907, appropriate provisions were embodied in the Bank- 
ing Laws promulgated then by the imperial Ministry of 
Finance under the Manchu regime.+ This was followed by 
the “Provisional Regulations Governing the Circulation of 
Silver and Cash Notes” of 1908 and the “Regulations 
Governing Convertible Paper Money” of 1909.* Again, the 
“Regulations Restricting the Issue of Banknotes” were 
first proclaimed in October, 1915, and amended in June, 
1920.** The last named Regulations were, at least nominal- 
ly, still in force when the National Government established 
itself in Nanking.” 


Here follows the wording of another Decree in con- 
nection with the issue of banknotes in China, as published 
in October, 1915: 


“Regulations Restricting the Issue of Paper Money. 
Promulgated by the Chinese Government in October, 1915. 


Article I. With the exception of the Bank of China, 
all official and private banks, exehange houses, etc., must 
comply with these Regulations. 


All printed or written notes of whatever amount, bear- 
ing no name of the person payable, nor the date of payment; 
or any note which can be exchanged for taels, dollars, sub- 
sidiary coins when presented for payment, shall be regarded 
as paper money. 


Article II. After promulgation of these Regulations all 
banks and exchanges which shall be established, and all 
banks, etc. which at present have no paper money on the 
market, shall not be allowed to issue notes hereafter. 


Article III. In case where before the promulgation of 
these Regulations special permission has been granted to 
any bank or exchange house by the Government to issue 
paper money, it shall be allowed to continue to issue the 
same, but as soon as the period of license expires. all its 
paper money should be withdrawn from the market. 


t See the article in the “Central Bank of China Bulletin” (Quarterly) by 
Stonelake Y. P. Young, titled ‘“‘The Development of Chinese Monetary 
Laws under the National Government’’, fol. 222/232. 


+ See “The History of Chinese Banking” (in Chinese) by Pao-lan Chow, 3rd 
edition, section 8, pp. 1-6. 

* See ‘A Compilation of Literature Concerning the Chinese Monetary Sys- 
tem of Modern Times” (in Chinese) by Tu Chen, Volume on Paper Money, 
Pp. 69—102. ~ 


** See ‘The Chinese Bankers Year Book’, 1934, pp. El23-124. 
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With regard to those banks which obtained no special 
permission from the Government, the amount of their paper 
money in the market shall not exceed the average amount 
of ‘the last three months before the promulgation of these 
Regulations, and no more notes shall be issued. At the 
same time, the Ministry of Finance shall fix a date for them 
to recall all their notes from the market. 

Article IV. When a bank issues notes according to 
the provisions made in Article III, it should have at least 
50% ready money as a reserve, and the other 50% may 
be in domestic loans, bonds, or other commercial bonds as 
security for the rest of the reserve funds. 

Should there be special circumstances requiring a de- 
viation from the above rule, a petition should be sent to 
the Ministry of Finance for decision. 

Article V. All .banks issuing notes should submit 
monthly statements on the amount of their notes in the 
market and the amount of reserve funds to the Ministry of 
Finance, or to the highest local official, to be transmitted 
to the said Ministry. 

Article VI. The Ministry of Finance may appoint 
officials or instruct any public organ to institute investiga- 
tions on the amount of notes issued, the ready money. as 
reserve fund, securities, and all other documents of the 
note-issuing banks. 

Article VII. Any bank or exchange house violating the 
provisions made in Articles II-IV shall be fined any sum from 
$500 to $5,000, and have its right to issue notes cancelled. 

Article VIII. Any bank violating the provisions made 
in Article V. that is, failing to submit a monthly report, 
or submitting a false one, shall be fined a sum beween $50 
and $500. And a bank refusing to be investigated as 
provided for in Article VI shall be fined a sum between 
$100 and $1,000. 

Article IX. These Regulations shall come into force 
from the date of their promulgation.” 


New Regulations Governing the Issue of Banknotes 
in China 


During the Manchu regime, rules for the circulation of 
banknotes were issued oftentimes; but they were hardly ever 
observed. There was no control as to the size of emissions, 
nor as to the existence of the requisite metallic and other 
reserves. 

About 1920, a special Currency Department of the 
Ministry of Finance was created at Peking, and its duties 
were defined thus: 1) Control of banks. 2) Control of 
note-issues by banks. 3) Inspection of banknote reserves. 
4) Other features relating to currency and banking. 

Upon the abolition of the Bureau of Currency, the 
duties of the Currency Department were widened in 1923 
to include the following: 1) Sanctioning the right to issue 
notes. 2) The supervision of banknotes issued. 3) The 
sanctioning of the designs and the printing of notes. 4) 
The investigation and compilation of a statistics regarding 
the note-issue of banks at home and abroad. 5) Miscel- 
laneous affairs relating to note issues. 


When the Kuomintang Party’s position was consoli- 
dated, conditions changed rapidly. The new masters made 
energetic attempts to improve the entire Chinese currency 
situation, including ‘the banknotes muddle. What Herculean 
task this represented will be comprehended when recalling 
the detailed description of conditions as they prevailed 
throughout bygone decades, as outlined in the foregoing 
chapters. Although General Chiang Kai-shek was success- 
ful to remove many warlords from their usurped posts, some 
disturbing elements managed to hold on to their fields of 
action. 

However, the authorities persisted in their endeavors 
to create order out of chaos, and they were successful to 
a marked degree. By the summer of 1937, it could be seen 
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that conditions had vastly improved, that the issue of paper 
money was proceeding on clear-cut lines, and that previously 
existing shortcomings were rapidly being removed. It could 
not possibly have been expected that within less than one 
brief decade, complete order would be restored. But upon 
investigation it will have to be admitted that the improve- 
ment was genuine and far-reaching. 


More definite provisions concerning the emission of 
paper money were embodied in the “Laws Governing the 
Central Bank of China’, promulgated on May 28, 19385. 
The respective Articles are cited here in full: 


“Article 17. The maximum amount of note-issue of 
the Central Bank of China must be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the National Government. 

Article 22. The banknotes of the Central Bank of 
China shall be covered by cash reserve to the extent of at 
least 60 percent., and the balance shall be covered by 
fiduciary reserve consisting of bonds issued or guaranteed 
by the National Government and such credit instruments 
as stipulated under Section 5 and 7 of Article 28 of this 
law. (Including domestic bankers acceptances, domestic 
trade bills of exchange and promissory notes arising from 
business transactions with maturities not exceeding six 
months, and bills of exchange, drafts and checks payable 
at sight). 

Article 23. The cash reserve against note-issue may 
be divided into the following two categories: (1) standard 
silver dollars and/or silver bars minted by the Central Mint, 
owned by the Bank and kept in its vault; (2) silver bullion 
or gold bars owned by the bank and kept in its vault, or 
deposited with banks of high standing. The silver bullion 
or gold bars shall be converted at their market value. 

Article 24. The reserves against the note-issue of the 
Central Bank of China shall be open to the public for 
examination, and the figures of note-issue, together with its 
reserves, shall be published every ten days.” 
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The foregoing rules had little validity, for very soon 
the currency reform of November 3, 1935, was ushered in; 
at this occasion new Regulations pertaining to fiat money 
were decreed. These will be quoted in full at a later 
stage. 

The statutes of the Central Bank of China, as made 
public -before its official opening at Shanghai, had some 
provisional Regulations concerning banknotes to be issued 
by itself. But these have been quoted already when en- 
larging upon the career of the Central Bank of China (5) 
and need not be reiterated here. Similar observations apply 
to the rules governing the Central Bank of China, as passed 
by the Legislative Yuan on February 14, 1947, when the 
said institution had the sole right of issue. Having cited 
all the said Regulations previously, it would be superfluous 
to repeat them here. 


The emission of fiat money by commercial banks and 
most Chambers of Commerce had been stopped almost com- 
pletely and replaced by the issues from government banks. 
At first, it was found difficult to force provincial banks to 
abstain altogether from circulating their notes. But even 
in this direction much improvement could be recorded. And 
final progress was halted only by the appearance on the 
scenes of Japan’s armed might. Another aim of the au- 
thorities was to finally replace the issues of the Bank of 
China, the Bank of Communications and the Farmers Bank 
of China with one unified emission coming from the Central 
Bank of China, after its conversion into the projected Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank of China. Though the lastmentioned 
aim was never accomplished, owing to the long war, the 
cessation of note-issues by the three banks referred to did 
take place in June, 1942, in favor of a sole-issue by the 
Central Bank of China. 


JAPAN’S GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND RECENT TRENDS 


1957 Retrospect 


The year 1957 opened with a buoyant business sentiment for 
the Japanese economy, but it soon had to undergo a decided 
shift in conjunction with the coming into effect of the tight 
money policy. The tight money policy centered principally 
around the raising of the Bank of Japan official rates, first in 
March and then in May. It was bolstered by the so-called “over- 
all measures” including cuts in fiscal loans and investments 
pushed by the Government. These measures were undoubtedly 
put into effect to meet the rapidly worsening balance of pay- 
ments position accompanying the excess business boom, and to 
promptly correct the unduly large investments which lay at the 
back of the balance of payments deficit. 


Economic adjustments following the operation of tight 
money measures have pursued a rather favorable process as 
indicated by the early dullish turn in the commodity markets, 
the dipping turn in wholesale prices and the pushing of wholesale 
inventory adjustments owing to rising sentiment on future price 
dips and tightening of fund position. 


At the outset of autumn, the tight money “bite” had already 
affected the wholesale level. Then a so-called “lull” or “Dause” 
appeared temporarily in the tight money scene, but along in 
October tight money effects resumed operations by gradually 
hitting the production: level, causing a dipping trend to steadily 
over-take industrial production activity and plant and equipment 
investments. And wholesale prices dipped further. Moreover, 
the formerly active consumption trend slowed down toward 


the year-end. All these indicated a recessionary business trend 
in contrast to the booming trend during the previous year. 
Another notable development was the relatively early re- 
covery of the balance of payments equilibrium. Exports exceeded 
imports as early as August (’57) at the letters of credit level, and 
in October, the foreign exchange balance itself showed a surplus. 
The above are some of the growing evidences of tight money 
effects, but in view of the anticipated slackness in overseas 
business trends, the overall domestic situation may not justify 
the easing of tight money measures. For, improvement in the 
balance of payments itself is due principally to the dip in import, 
and not to a positive increase in export. And if this situation 
continues, it will result in squeezing the balance needlessly. 
Consequently, the greatest economic problem for Japan 
during 1958 concerns stable economic dévelopment based on in- 
creased export. This will naturally require tireless efforts in 
meeting difficult conditions both domestic and overseas. 


1958 Fiscal Review 


Notable developments were: Net Treasury receipts were 
conspicuous during Jan.-Sep., totaling Y337,200 million as com- 
pared with Y19,500 million for the same period of the previous 
year. This mostly reflected the aggravation in the balance of 
payments, causing large intake of yen funds (Y277,500m. over 
previous year), together with favorable tax receipts and excess 
intake by the Food Control Account. This large fiscal with- 
drawal of funds acted as a strong money market pressure, and 
prepared the background for effective seepage of the tight 
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money measures. Moreover, the Treasury fund position was 
eased and the balance on issues of short term bills was cut down 
considerably (balance on Foreign Exchange Bills was zero in 
September). However, during the reversed net payment period 
of Oct.-Dec. (balance of payments surplus and dull tax receipts), 
fund withdrawal measures as reverse sales of bank debentures 
were executed, but more funds went out than came in—in big 
contrast to the previous Jan.-Sep. period. 


Financial Developments in 1957 


The effects of the tight money policy begun in May worked 
to change the financial trend of the pre-tight money period. 
The shifts are briefly as follows: 1. Demand deposit in parti- 
cular dipped notably as eariy as the Apr.-Jun. period. This 
factor became the driving force in pushing the tight money 
influences by pressing upon businesses. 2. The upper half bank 
loan rise greatly exceeded the same period of the previous year, 
but the rise dulled in the lower half. Fund demand was active, 
but along in the summer, funds for import financing dipped. 
But there was a qualitative shift in that operating fund demands 
upped such as for financing of manufacturer’s excess inventory. 
Then, banks became more cautious on credits. 3. Net with- 
drawal of funds by the Treasury was active up to about July- 
Sep., but during Oct.-Dec. this trend was dulled, and reversed 
to net payments, although seasonal to a degree. The balance 
of payments surplus and the leveling off in tax revenues were 
the principal factors. 4. Rise in bank note issues gradually 
dulled owing mainly to tight bank and business financings. But 
as tight money influences on income effects tend to be delayed, 
no particular consequences were seen on basic note issue trends. 


1957 Financial Indicators 


— Rise or Fall — 
(Y1,000 million) 


Bank Notes 52.3 
(111.0) 

Fiscal Acc’ts *337.1 
(* 19.5 

All Bank Loans 957.9 
(869.8) 

All Bank Deposits 679.5 
(actual) (787.0) 
Demand Deposits 73.0 
(323.8) 

Bank of Japan Loans 412.0 
: (107.9) 


* Excess receipt over payment 
() Previous year 
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Production in 1957 


Although the rising rate in production activity (Jan.-Nov.) 
fell below the rate for the previous year (185% as against 
22.4%), the rise was quite large. Biggest rises were for ma- 
chinery, rubber, petroleum and coal products and ceramics. 
Others which rose substantially were coal, iron-steel, nonferrous 
metals, chemicals and paper-pulp. But the upcurve turned down- 
ward from August. This trend was most notable for the producer 
goods lines reflecting cutbacks from sharply rising inventory. 
In contrast, building materials and durable consumer lines kept 
up the rising trend even during the lower half of the year. Even 
considering seasonal factors, this trend is notable. Comparing 
the production rising rates (compared with the previous year) 
of the principal countries, it is noted that Japan still leads the 
field. But outside of England, the rising rates, including 
Japan’s went quite below the previous year’s rise. 


Foreign Trade in 1957 


Expc ‘t increase was relatively big at the outset of the year, 
and the year-total came to $2,852 million (14% rise over the 
prev. yr.) despite dulled rise during the latter part of the year. 
But the percentage was somewhat below the previous year’s 
rising rate of 24%. Machinery (mostly ships) export upped 
29%, and surplus production items as chemical products (esp. 
fertilizer) and textiles rose 18% and 16% respectively. In con- 
trast, metals and wood products which went on a rising trend 
since the Korean war began to dio owing to active home demand. 


As for import, it went on a sharp upward trend since the 
outset of the year owing mostly to raw material purchases re- 
flecting the inordinate business boom and extraordinary import 
(as steel products and nonferrous metals). But with May as 
the peak ($453 million), a downward trend ensued, and during 
Oct.-Dec. the level dipped to the 1956 upper half level. The 
year’s total, however, came to $4,283 million (33% rise over 
prev. yr.). The import dip during the lower half was largely 
influenced by the raising of Bank of Japan official rates in May, 
and the subsequent series of import curbing measures (restric- 
tions on sterling usance, raise in import guarrantee money, 
squeeze in foreign exchange budget). In view of the expanding 
industrial production trend, the principal raw materials such as 
mineral fuels (petroleum, coal), metal ores and scrap (iron ore 
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& steel scrap) rose all round. Particularly notable was the in- 
crease in steel products and machinery for rationalization. 


Excess payments in foreign exchange totalled $399 million 
during the Jan.-Jun. period owing mostly to the increase in 
import. But import began to dip from JuJy, and consequently, 
excess payments gradually tapered off. Moreover, from October 
on, the balance turned to excess receipts (Oct.-Dec. surplus was 
$93 million), and the foreign exchange balance improved con- 
siderably. However, the 1957 year-balance indicated a large 
negative total of $533 million as against a surplus of $293 million 
for 1956, a big setback. Special procurement receipts during 
1957 ($549 million) dipped by 10% from the previous year because 
of troop withdrawals. As regards other invisible items, the in- 
crease in freight payments gave rise to a $291 million deficit. 
Reflecting the above foreign exchange trends, Japan’s foreign 
currency reserves dipped to $900 million (est.) at the end of 1957, 
in contrast to about $1,400 million at the end of the previous 
year. Considering IMF credits of $125 million, Japan lost about 
$600 million during the year 1957. 


Economic Review 


Basic Economic Policies of Gov’t—For F.Y. 58-59 


The Gov’t on Dec. 17th decided on “Economic Targets and 
Basic Economic Attitudes For F.Y. ’58-’59” as well as approved 
the “Economic Outlook For F.Y. ’57-’'58 (ending March) and 
FLY. ’58-’59”’. 


1. Economic Targets: (a.) The basic requirement for 
stable economic development on a long term basis lies in realizing 
and maintaining an economic level resting on a sound balance 
of payments position. For this purpose, an actual balance of 
payments surplus of $150 million must be ensured for the F.Y, 
’58-’59. (b.) Following the excessive economic growth at the 
sacrifice of the balance of payments during the previous two 
fiscal years, it stands to reason that economic growth during the 
F.Y. ’58-’59 (ending March) must be restrained. But, in trying 
to meet the demands of the domestic economy as for as feasible, 
attempts will be made to realize an actual economic growth 
target of about 3%. (c.) Realizing that an export target of 
$3,15C million is a sine qua non to meet this economic goal, we 
must make all efforts to attain this export target despite the 
many difficulties anticipated from world economic and other 
phases. 


2. Basic Economic Attitudes: (a.) To expand export, 
restraints on home demand will be maintained as much as possi- 
ble. (b.) Undesirable influences on the private economic sector 
which is currently on a normalizing trend, from expanding fiscal 
demands will be strictly checked. (c.) Consumption demand will 
be curbed; capital accumulation will be pushed, rooted on stable 
currency value; smooth fund supply will be effected. (d.) To 
aim at maximum effectiveness of private investments of appro- 
priate size, fund flows into lines considered not urgent from 
the economic developmental standpoint will be eliminated, there- 
by ensuring funds to the essential lines. (e.) In consideration 
of the economic restraints to be imposed during the F.Y. 758-59, 
priority measures on urgent lines will be devised for attainment 
of the new long range economic plan. Besides, measures will 
be taken to minimize the transitional frictions in the employment 
phase. 


F.Y. 757-58 & ’58-’59 Economic Outlook 
— Based on the Economic Attitudes — 


(In Y1,000 million) 


Fiscal Years 

*56-"57 *BT-"58 58-59 Comp. with 
Actual Est. Est. Prev. F.Y. 

(Rise or Fall) 

(A) (B) (C) B/A% C/B% 

National Income 7,685.5 8,231.0 8,412.0 V1 2.2 - 
Gross Nat’l Exp. 9,287.8 9,959.0  10,186.0 1.2 3.3 
Personal Consump. 5,415.5 5,849.0 6,141.0 8.0 5.0 
Private Capital 2,256.4 2,365.0 2,118.0 48 —10.4 

Formation 

Gov't Exp. 1,710.0 1,832.0 1,874.0 V1 2.3 
Overseas Cur. Acc’é —94.1 —87.0 53.0 — — 


Note: Above are nominal amounts. As a 0.7% dip in composite prices are 


estimated for (C), the actual rate of growth comes to 3%. 


The Gov’t decided on the “New Long Range Economic Plaa”. 
The target is, “attainment and maintenance of an annual average 
economic growth rate of 6.5% of the base, during the 5-year term 
from F.Y. ’58-’59 to the end of FY. ’52-’63, and consequently, 
compared. with FLY. ’56-’57, in F.-Y. ’62-’63 an increase of 4,980,000 
in the number employed, and per capita consumption level rise 
of 38% will be realized.” This would require an export advance 
of 77.2% (82.1% rise, customis-based) during the F.Y. ’62- be as 
compared with FLY. ’56-’57. 


{ 
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New Long Range Economic Plan 
— Principal Economic Indicators — 


(Fiscal Years) 


"66-"57 "62-"63 Rising Rate 
Annual 
(A) (B) B/A% Rate % 
G.N.P. (8,939.6) (45.9) (6.5) 
(¥1,000 m.) 9,287.8 13,044.0 40 5.8 
Nat'l Income (7,884.1) (45.9) (6.5) 
(¥1,000 m.) 7,685.5 10,772.0 40.2 5.8 
Employment 17,870 22,850 21.9) 4.2 
(2,000 people) 
Private Capital Formation 2,937.6 3,718.0 26.5 4.0 
(Y¥1,000 m.) 
Personal Consump Exp. 6,415.5 7,826.0 44.5 6.3 
(¥1,000 m.) 
Ind. Prod. Index 231.7 371.9 60.5 8.2 
(734-736=100) 
Export ($ million, 2,495 4,422 97.2 10.0 
for. exch, basis) 
Import ($ million, 3,050 4,230 38.7 5.6 
for. exch. basis) 
Bal. of Pay. (actual) —229 150 _— -—- 


Note: ( ) FLY. '56-’57 base. (Derived by correcting F.Y. 56-'57 economic 


scale (actual) according to ’51-'52 to °56-’57 economic trend. 
The Gov’t decided on the following budget drafting prin- 
ples: Being based on the Gov't approved economic outlook and 
basic attitudes, the F.Y. ’58-’59 budget will be drafted with the 
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aim to enforcing strict curbs on domestic demand from the invest- 
ment and consumption phases for expanding export. Priority 
measures will be pushed, and a foundation for stable economic 
growth will be laid, by avoiding business stimulation from the 
Gov't sector. 


Foreign Investments Approved During 1957 


Compared 
1957 with prev. yr. 1950-1957 
(Rise or Fall) total 

Technical Aid 135 cases 18 cases 753 cases 

Invest. in Loans (a) —67 318 
(Million dollars) 

Invest. in Stocks (same) 13 4 (a) 
Managemcnt (same) 8 2 41 
Market (samc) 3 2 17 

Notes: Increase in technical aid due to continued new technical 

inductions as petro-chemical, synthetic fibers and 


natural gas lines. Toans included /Ex.-Im. Bank thermal 
power and Fuji lron & Steel loans, as well as impact 
loans for tanker construction. Royalty payments in 
1957 under the Foreign Investment Law rose by $35 
million ($10 million above ‘35), hence the excess payment 
total came to $30 million. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Fiscal 1958 Budget: The budget bill for fiscal 1958, 
having passed the House of Councillors with no change 
from what was originally submitted by the Government, 
takes effect after Apr. 1. This budget totals Y1,312,131 
million for the General Account, which is Y100,000 million 
greater in its magnitude than that for fiscal 1957, the in- 
crease having been restricted within narrower limits so as 
to avert giving any stimulating influences on business and 
industries. The salient features of the budget are: (1) 
that out of the fiscal 1956 budget surplus Y42,600 million 
has been reserved as funds for strengthening economic 
foundation and for Southeast Asia development and other 
purposes; (2) that the Road Special A/C has been establish- 
ed to expedite road construction and repairs; (3) that 
¥26,000 million (Y37,500 million annually in normal year) 
has been applied to the reduction of “sake” (liquor) excise 
and of inheritance and corporation taxes; and (4) that 
veterans’ pensions have been increased by Y3,700 million 
(Y30,000 million annually in normal year). 


Wholesale Prices Lower: The Bank of Japan whole- 
sale price index for the first 10 days of March ciczlined 
0.2%, which though small in itself shows a continuance of 
the tendency of prices for weakness. The latest average 
price of 99.8 (1952 ave.—100) is under the 1952 level. It 
may be noted that there has been a falling off of 6% since 
the tightening of money was undertaken in May last year, 
and it is for the first time since early April, 1956, that the 
average index ever dropped below 100. 


Averting Undue Competition: There is a move for 
merger or for combination by affiliation lately among the 
iron-steel and paper and pulp industries. It manifests the 
intention on the part of such enterprises to ward off exces- 
sive competition and to seek business recovery. This trend 
is expected gradually to extend to other lines, too. In the 


case of iron-steel, present move is for merger of manufac- 
turers affiliated with the one and the same big enterprise 
among themselves, while in the case of paper and pulp it 
is for absorption by the leading manufaciurers of the 
second rate or minor producers, or for affiliation of the 
latter two. Anyhow, it is to be noted as a new tendency in 
our industries that, in addition to the usual practices of 
curtailing production or of setting up agencies for buying 
accumulated stocks for fighting business recession, there is 


in progress such a move for merger or combination of 
interests. 
Regional Market Conferences: The Japan Foreign 


Trade Council under the chairmanship of H. Inagaki has 
hitherto been studying the problem of undue conipetition 
in our foreign trade by organizing 7 market investigation 
conferences consisting of 20 trading firms which are allowed 
to retain foreign exchanges. In response to a strong re- 
quest by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
authorities, it decided to set up anew regional market con- 
ferences in 7 areas overseas with a view to regulating un- 
due competition. Those areas are Southeast Asia, Middle 
and Near East, Europe, Africa, Canada, Central and South 
America, and Australia and others. The present plan is to 
maintain the headquarters of these market conferences 
overseas in Tokyo and its branch offices in Osaka and 
Nagoya, and also in other place, if necessary. 


India-Japan Accord on Iron Ore Development: The 
talks that had been going on for sometime between India 
and Japan on joint development of iron ore resouvrees in 
India came to a successful conclusion. The plan of deve- 
loping Indian iron ore mines by making use of the U.S. 
President’s Special Fund and of $8 million loans from 
Japan, which had been pending for the last 5 years, was 
materialized at long last. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Nationwide support has been given to a speech by 
Alfonso Calalang, president of the Bankers Association of 
the Philippines, in which he proposed: 1. A revised five- 
year economic plan. 2. A decontrol program that will put 
an end to most of the existing economic restrictions at the 
earliest possible time. 3. Early rebuilding of the nation’s 
intentional reserves, by external loans if necessary or by 
a realistic settlement of the country’s claims against the 
United States. 4. A new study of the country’s monetary 
and foreign exchange policies with a view to finding ways 
to provide more effective incentives to increased produc- 
tion. 


Driving to stamp out the use of counterfeit internal 
revenue stamps on cigarette and cigar packages, the gov- 
ernment has definitely pinpointed thirteen major tobacco 
firms as guilty of this practice. Intelligence agencies have 
proved that the source of the counterfeits is Hongkong. 
The government put its campaign against the stamps into 
high gear with the seizure of 19,500 packages of locally- 
manufactured cigarettes bearing stamps forged in Hongkong. 


Industrial Textiles Manufacturing Co. of the Philip- 
pines had a successful year in 1957 but is handicapped by 
a recent 28% cut in its dollar allocation for raw materials 
imports. The company manufactures bags which supply the 
major part of Philippine container requirements for rice, 
corn, copra and animal feed. Last year the company pro- 
duced 13,201,369 bags, an all-time high. Present produc- 
tion rate of the company is equivalent to 65,478 rice bags 
per day. At the end of last year the company was em- 
ploying 1,715 men and women. 


The Philippines expects to show a favorable balance of 
payments of about $12,900,000 for the first quarter of this 
year. Philippine international reserves will stand at around 
$150,000,000 at the end of the quarter, as compared with 
$193,850,000 at the end of last year. Many of the recent 
austerity measures adopted by the Philippines: have been 
relaxed. The following requirements have been withdrawn 
by the Central Bank: (1) 100% cash deposit for opening 
of letter of credit for import of essential and semi-essential 
producer goods; (2) 200% cash deposit for opening of letter 
of credit for import of semi-essential consumer goods; (3) 
Cash deposit on letters of credit for import of decontrolled 
goods; (4) Prohibition on new loans for commercial and 
real estate loans, leaving only in force the portfolio ceilings 
on these loans; and (5) Prohibition on loans for import of 
non-essential consumer and non-essential producer goods. 


While the drain of the international reserve has been 
arrested, there is still a strong tendency for prices to go 
up and this is due to the shortage of rice, corn, and other 
foodstuffs. It will be necessary to allow the import of more 
raw materials for the production of essential consumer 
goods, in order to prevent shortages which would cause 
prices to go up. The Monetary Board therefore approved 
an exchange budget for imports for the second quarter, in 
which almost all the regular quotas for essential producers 
and essential consumer goods were restored. Considering 
that the foreign exchange receipts during the second semes- 
ter of this year are likely to be less than those of the first 
semester, because there will be less sugar shipments 
after June, and considering further that loans aggregating 
$20 million obtained from two U.S. banks will have to be 
paid before June 30, 1958, it will not be possible for the 
Central Bank to provide exchange for the import of ma- 
chinery and equipment for new industries. It will be difficult 
for the Central Bank to provide exchange for the import 
of replacement or spare-parts of machinery and equipment, 
required by established industrial plants. This would make 
imperative that the Philippines secure foreign loans. 


The government’s National Shipyards and Steel Cor- 
poration expressed concern over failure of the Central Bank 
to release the dollars which NASSCO needs to buy ma- 
chinery to complete its integrated steel mills in Iligan City 
and the town of Jose Panganiban in Camarines Norte. 
NASSCO officials are confident that if they are given the 
foreign exchange to finish the steel mills—including bloom- 
ing, plate, sheet and structural mills—they will be able to 
solve a large part of the country’s steel shortage problem 
and make a significant contribution toward increased em- 
ployment for the nation’s workers. 


The possibility that private interests may be the first 
to complete an integrated steel industry in the Philippines 
was raised when a group of industrialists in the province 
of Albay in southern Luzon outlined plans for a group of 
steel mills in or near barrio Pili, site of a new port on 
which preliminary work has begun. Plans for this steel 
project have been spurred by fears that the Philippines 
may lose its Japanese market for iron ore as a result of 
recent trade deals for ore which Japan has entered into 
with India and China. Pili is considered an excellent site 
for the project, not only because of the new port but also 
because of the nearby presence of Batan Island, which 
has large deposits of low-cost coal that can be used in the 
manufacture of steel. 


REPORTS FROM COLOMBO 


Conditions for Foreign Investment 


The National Planning Council’s Committee on Indus- 
trialisation, appointed to report on “Incentives to Private 
Enterpzvise”, has recommended that foreign private capital 
should be welcomed, particularly as it brings with it techni- 
cal “know-how” not available in Ceylon at present. The 
Committee recommended that foreign capital (a) should 
generally be for productive purposes, (b) should be general- 
ly permitted in collaboration with local enterprise (such 


collaboration to be dispensed with only if local enterprise 
is not forthcoming) or if the enterprise undertakes the 
manufacture of products for export under a trade name 
of wide usage and (c) should lead to a progressive domestic 
manufacture eliminating ultimately all imports to the most 
practical extent. 


The Committee has recommended that a condition of 
granting permission to foreign enterprises to operate in 
Ceylon, whether in the public or the private sector, should 
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be the provision for training Ceylonese to assume major 
responsibilities in the énterprise. 


U.S. Aid Agreements 


The Government of Ceylon and the Government of the 
United States signed six project agreements under the 1958 
Ceylon—American Economic and Technical Co-operation 
Program. These agreements call for the provision of the 
services of American technicians, training opportunities 
abroad for Ceylonese officials and technicians and for a 
grant by the United States of $819,000 (Rs. 3,898,440) for 
commodities and contract services required for these pro- 
jects. This grant is additional to the approximately 
Rs. 61,880,000 previously provided under the program since 
June 1956. 


Agreement with U.S.S.R. 


Ceylon signed with the U.S.S.R. a trade and payments 
agreement which will remain valid for a period of one year 
and shall be automatically renewed unless either party gives 
notice to terminate them. It was also agreed that the 
Trade Agreement would be operated in conformity with the 
policy of Ceylonisation pursued by the Ceylon Government. 
The list of goods of Ceylonese origin to be exported to the 


HONGKONG 


Cheap Labour—Lancashire’s attack on Hongkong’s ex- 
ploitation of cheap labour has a few local supporters who 
are usually good-intentioned but impractical scholars or glib 
but prejudiced observers. One of them last week said, in a 
letter to an English-language paper, “I am not by any means 
qualified to speak about matters of industry and economy 
but I had always thought that the root of the matter was 
quite obvious, namely the low cost of production in Hong- 
kong due to the cheapness of labour. When Sir Frank Lee 
was in Hongkong, I wonder if he was shown the living con- 
ditions of local workers. A comparison with the living con- 
ditions of their opposite numbers in Britain might have 
thrown more light on the problem. As I write this letter, 
it is Sunday, and no doubt the Lancashire lassies are en- 
joying themselves out in the country, or, if the weather 
is cold, watching television by their own firesides. In Hong- 
kong, thousands of cotton workers will be in the middle 
of the first of their seven twelve-hour days per week. No 
overtime pay will be given them, of course. Lest I should 
be imagining the hardships of our Chinese friends, I checked 
up on a few cases before writing this letter. A student 
told me that his father works twelve hours per day in a 
cloth factory, for seven days a week, and gets abou. $100 
per month. Another had a relative who does coolie work 
in a cotton factory. He works 16 hours a day with no holi- 
days, and earns his food plus $30 per month. Yet another 
lives beside a factory employing many workers at eleven 
hours per day with no holidays, and earning $80 per menth. 
Amongst this particular group, the best conditions of labour 
I could discover were an eight-hour day at $4 per day, 
though I know that there are a few model factories where 
the conditions are a great deal better. It grieves me to 
find that there are some in Hongkong who are proud that 
Hongkong cloth is the cheapest and maybe the best in the 
world. Hongkong refugees provide the cheapest labour in 
the world because they either work with semi-starvation or 
face unemployment with total starvation. . . . . What is the 
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U.S.S.R. contains tea, rubber, coconut oil, copra, desiccated 
coconuts, coconut fibre, coir and coir products, citronella 
oil, spices and some other items. The list of goods to be 
exported from the U.S.S.R. to Ceylon contains petroleum 
products, rolled iron and steel products, chemicals and 
chemical fertilisers, cement, sawn timber, cellulose, cotton 
textiles, machinery and equipment of various types and 
other commodities. The above lists in no way restrict the 
trade in other goods to be carried out between the two 
countries. 


Relations with Peking 


China is not popular with the Ceylonese. 
tried to influence the Colombo 
means, including loan offers. But neither the government 
nor the common people have any trust in Peking. It is 
realised that Peking serves as another agent for Russia, 
with an “Asian face”. People in Ceylon understand that 
life in China is poor and the Chinese have to suffer to finance 
industrialisation. In spite of poverty, Peking offers loans 
to selected Asian governments. These loans are political 
only, and serve propaganda ends. Nevertheless, Colombo 
will take the money and pay low interest on it. But no 
friendship and cooperation will grow on this type of loans 
considering the spirit behind them and the tough period 
through which the Chinese have to pass. 


Peking has 
government by various 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


value of prosperity, if the majority live on the border of 
starvation?” 


_ The Chairman of the Hongkong Cotton Spinners As- 
sociation immediately refuted: “The scale of workers’ pay in 
cotton spinning mills of the Association is incomparably 
higher than levels for workers of the same grade obtaining 
in any other industry and trade in this Colony. The wages 
for regular workers in svinning mills are on the average about 
$200 per month, consisting of cash pay plus meal allowance, 
free dormitory, year-end bonus, over-time extra, consecutive- 
work premium and other amenities. Even superficial in- 
vestigation and review of general labour conditions here 
will reveal the steady up-pulling influence which has been 
exerted by the cotton industry on the general level of wages 
during the past decade. It would be so superfluous to 
trumpet about the part played by the textile industry in 
stabilising the Colony’s extraordinary econoniic conditions, 
but, on the other hand, it does not appeal to any sense of 
fairness to heap upon it unfounded aceusations hased on 
mere sentimentality and misinformation. Everybody would 
be gladdened to see the arrival of the day when local woman 
textile workers could also spend their Surdays, as Lan- 
cashire lassies do, in enjoying themselves out in ihe country 
or, if the weather is cold. watching television by their cwn 
firesides. But we may be pardoned for sticking to realities 
in the existing difficult circumstances and first doing our 
utmost through hard work to improve conditions of em- 
ployment by way of steady industrial growth.” 


Another voice opined that it is clearly impossible to 
ask all the world to pay the same wages. “If HK factory 
owners pay the same wages as Lancashire manufacturers, 
HK will have difficulty to export various products on ac- 
count of high price. In things which HK finds it difficult 
to compete can we ask other countries to accept quotas? 
The world will not accept ceilings, and higher prices to 
bolster up the standard of living of the British worker.” 
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Hongkong Exporters’ Association—Mr. M. N. Rakusen, 
Chairman of the HK Exporters’ Association, reported that 
the standing of the Association is becoming widely known 
and that membership is regarded as a guarantee of integrity 
and fair dealing. This is borne out by the fact that a 
certain Far Eastern country has stipulated that offers for 
the supply of large quantities of material, building supplies, 
etc., would be considered only if the firm concerned is. a 
member of the Hongkong Exporters’ Association. At the 
annual meeting of the Association, Mr. Rakusen also said: 
The Colony’s exports in 1957 showed a decrease of appro- 
ximately $200,000,000—compared to 1956. When it is re- 
membered that our exports to Indonesia, Korea, Thailand 
and Japan fell by $190 million, $54 million, $130 million 
and $90 million respectively—a total of $464 million—it will 
be seen that quite a lot of leeway has been made up by 
increased exports to other countries, mainly outside the 
Far East. Of these, our exports to the United Kingdom 
increased from $298 million to $337 million. A most wel- 
come sign is the increase in exports to the U.S., from $116 
million to $198 million, and as this comprises entirely 
goods of local manufacture, it is a sure indication of in- 
ereased demand consequent on improved quality and mer- 
chandising methods. 


Much has been said in recent months on the subject 
of restrictions against Hongkong goods. The Financial 
Secretary referred to the animosity aroused in certain 
countries by our ability to sell our products so cheaply 
compared to similar goods domestically produced. He even 
described this price differential as being unnecessarily large. 
Whilst admittedly this price differential has, in several in- 
stances, resulted in prohibitive and, in some cases, discri- 
minatory tariffs, if not a total ban, against certain of our 
products, this price differential is the advantage which en- 
ables us to sell our goods overseas. In all peoples there 
generally is a natural preference for the home product, and 
the imported article is bought only when it is better made 
or when it is cheaper in price, I will go so far as to say 
that with only a slight difference in price, the custom- 
er will still prefer the home product. It is also a fact that 
no matter how much cheaper the imported article may be, 
its sales potential will not reach worthwhile proportions 
unless it compares favourably in quality with the domestic 
product. 


For some time, when our industry was very young, 
many of the Colony’s products had the reputation of being 
cheap—both as to price and quality. It is, therefore, gratify- 
ing to observe so many of Hongkong’s products establish- 
ing a reputation for quality equal in every way to similar 
goods being manufactured in the long established industrial 
centres of the World. This is substantiated by the 
steadily increasing number of world renowned products 
being made here—either by the manufacturers themselves 
or by local factories under licence. However, there is no 
room for complacency and we must turn to the higher 
quality markets for further progress. Exporters can do a 
lot towards this objective, by advising and guiding the enter- 
prising manufacturer; by discouraging the degrading of 
quality in order to reduce prices; and by continuing to 
maintain the high ethical standards which characterise mem- 
bers of this Association. 


Our relations with the Chinese Manufacturers Associa-~ 
tion hese been of the pleasantest, and it is our desire to 
work even more closely with them, to our mutual benefit. 
There are two suggestions which all will agree particularly 
merit attention: (a) The constant need of supervision dur- 
ing all stages of manufacture and the devising of more 
reliable inspection methods. (b) Manufacturers should en- 
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deavour to be more creative, as opposed to the tendency 
of many manufacturers to copy designs and ideas of others. 


Low-Rental Flats—The first block of HK Housing Au- 
thority’s five-block estate in Cadogan Street, Kennedy Town 
will be ready for occupation by the middle of July. The 
building will be ten storeys high with 69 flats. Rents will 
vary from $82 to $127 a month, exclusive of rates and 
water charges. Each flat will be provided with a shower, 
a balcony, kitchen and lavatory. A feature of the arrange- 
ment is that with very little structural alteration, two ad- 
joining single room flats can be converted into a flat with a 
living room and two bed rooms. This estate. when com- 
pleted, will comprise five blocks with 636 self-contained flats 
accommodating 4,200 people. The remaining four blocks 
are expected to be completed by November this year. There 
is also a three-storey community centre included in the 
scheme (the construction of which is almost completed) and 
a large godown in the basement of Block E, fronting Cado- 
gan Street. Provision has been made for a playground and 
open space within the development scheme. The estate, 
covering an area of 3% acres on a steep hillside overlook- 
ing the harbour, was planned on cross-contour development. 
On this site the highest point is 285 feet above the street. 
The site formation work was completed last July; and cost 
of formation was almost entirely met by a grant from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. The cost of 
construction of the main building is $6,300,236. 


Social Service—Mr. G. B. Endacott, Chairman of the 
HK Council of Social Service, reviewed social welfare work 
in Hongkong as follows: It is the policy of this Council to 
work as closely as possible with the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and to assist Government in every way we can. Two 
years ago we set up a shop to assist the various welfare 
agencies to sell their products. This shop has established 
itself, and is self-supporting. A very important event dur- 
ing the year was the joint Hongkong Council of Social Ser- 
vice and Hongkong University survey of social conditions 
in Resettlement areas carried out by the Hongkong Univer- 
sity and the social workers of the Government Social Welfare 
Department. The survey provided much information upon 
which future policy might be guided, and the survey is still! 
the subject of examination by the Committee. In particular 
the question of trying to break down the evil practice of 
money-lending is receiving consideration. A proposal was 
made that a community centre providing for a nursery. for 
a library, vocational training centre. and to act as a centre 
around which some community spirit in a Resettlement Estate 
could be organised has not been accepted, but I believe that 


there is great need for this kind of work in the Resettlement 
Estates. 


A very worthwhile project is being considered by a 
Committee set up by the Council, for the establishment of 
a Centre for the Physically Handicapped including discharged 
lepers. Here the discharged cripple would be medically 
supervised while he would be taught a vocation and helped 
to adjust himself to ordinary life and to take his or her 
place in the working world once more. The Council has 
voted $25,000 towards the initial administrative expenses of 
such a scheme. A site is being sought for setting up this 
Centre to house 100 people at the beginning, although 
eventually many more may be able to use its facilities. 


The Central Relief Records Office has now a very large 
number of cases registered with it of relief given by various 
welfare organisations in Hongkong, and by the Kaifongs and 
the Government Department of Social Welfare. As the 
system expands its value naturally increases and it forms a 
most important link between the various welfare agencies 
operating in Hongkong, co-ordinating their efforts and elimi 
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nating overlapping. To assist in its work, the Council has 
received an offer of help from the British Council of Churches 
in England, who are willing to send out a suitably qualified 
man who has experience of public relations work. All the 
voluntary welfare organisations, as well as Government, 
have stepped up their activities enormously during the last 
four years. We look forward to ever-increasing co-opera- 
tion during the coming year and the continued support of 
all those public-spirited men and women who have so gener- 
ously given us their help and personal service in the past. 

The essential function of the Council is that it should 
represent the voluntary welfare agencies who are doing 
much magnificent work in Hongkong. It will do this better 
if it is representative of all the voluntary welfare agencies 
at work in the Colony. The problems of social welfare in 
Hongkong have been so pressing and so obvious and the 
reserves of the voluntary agencies so limited that each society 
has gone full steam ahead on its own work to the limit of 
its reserves and its available personnel. The time has come 
when we should, acting together, in a co-operative and cor- 
porate way, look at the problem more as a whole and evolve 
programmes that are based on more integrated and corre- 
lated policies and here the Council can be of the greatest 
service, The voluntary organisations are rightly and pro- 
perly immerse | in their own immediate work. They have a 
great contribution to make by also looking at the problem 
as a whole. 

Development of Sheung Shui District—By March 31 
this year Government had spent well over one million 
dollars on the new roads and drains in Shek Wu Hui area 
and in improving the water supply for the new town. One 
hundred and seventeen building sites were sold last year to 
former landowners who were almost all local villagers with 
no capital of their own. To encourage them the premium for 
those sites amounting to $335,316 was made payable in in- 
stalments at a low rate of interest and, in addition, a sum 
of one million dollars was set aside by Government as a 
building loan fund. Development in Shek Wu Hui in the 
next twelve months will be very rapid. Early this vear 
‘Government also earmarked $150,000 for the construction 
of a new post office. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC 


STAR FERRY -CO-LTD: 


The annual meeting of the Star Ferry Company was 
held on March 7 in the board room of Jardine, Matheson 
and Company with Mr. H. D. M. Barton, Chairman, presid- 
ing. The Chairman stated: On April 23 this company wil] 
have been established for exactly 60 years. Unfortunately 
most of our prewar records were destroyed during the oc- 
cupation and it is not possible to give accurate statistics, 
but from the material available, certain facts can be put 
before you. It is estimated that, in the early days of 
our operations, the number of passengers carried in a month 
was under 40,000, about one-third of the number we now 
carry in one day. Kowloon was then largely virgin terri- 
tory but development must have been steady as within ten 
years of the commencement of our service the traffic had 
doubled and in a further twenty years it was over ten 
times that carried in 1898. 

In 1901 two new vessels, ‘double-enders’ as they were 
then described. were built at $35,000 each. Today our 
modern ‘double-enders’ cost over $1,500,000 each. Since 
the war ended we have spent on re-construction of war- 
damaged craft or on new building a total of $13,306,000 
and this amount will be increased by a further $1,600,000 
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Three irrigation dams costing over $60,000 were built 
by Government at Tsui Keng last year and the old section 
of the new Shek Pei Tau dam was reconstructed also at 
Government expense. During the year the Royal Engineers 
built the Newfoundland Bridge at Tsiu Keng and drove a 
large gap in the raised road near Lo Wu Camp to reduce 
the risk of crop losses during floodtime in the paddy fields 
along both sides of the Indus River. 

Government has also provided 
for three six-classroom schools near Sheung Shui and a 
two-classroom school at Tsiu Keng. These schools will be 
built this year, and will provide accommodation for at least 
900 children. 

Farmers for North Borneo——The North Borneo Govy- 
ernment is inviting applications from Chinese in Hongkong 
for the entry into North Borneo for agricultural employ- 
ment. Applicants must have been in Hongkong for not les 
than one year, and who are either relatives of Chinese al- 
ready resident in North Borneo or are well known to them 
and for whom their relatives or friends in North Borneo are 
prepared to assume responsibility. The North Borneo Gov- 
ernment however pointed out that this relaxation of existing 
immigration regulations is experimental and that it is not 
anticipated that the number of openings for agricultural 
labourers will be large. Applications may be made in North 
Borneo on behalf of intending immigrants either by Chinese 
residents there or by prospective employers with the sup- 
port of local Chinese guarantors. Applications will not be 
accepted in Hongkong either by the Government of Hong- 
kong or by the agents of the Government of North Borneo. 
Prospective applications will be returned to Hongkong for 
examination by Gibb, Livingston & Co., who have been 
appointed by the Government of North Borneo, as its sole 
agents. Agricultural workers accepted for immigration into 
North Borneo under these arrangements will be protected 
in their employment by a contract in a form approved by 
the Government of Hongkong. It will be possible for them 
to go to North Borneo accompanied by their immediate de- 
pendants for a period of three years, and those who wish 
to settle permanently may be allowed to do so, if they 
prove themselves to be satisfactory citizens. 


building subsicies 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


in 1959 when we plan to build another new yessel. The 
total of $14.906,000 is in marked contrast to the value o} 
the fleet taken over when the company was formed, the 
first balance sheet containing the figure of $75,455. 

In the first 12 months of our operations after the 
re-occupation of the Colony, we carried 16,735,000 passen- 
gers, while last year the total was 37,593,000, an increase 
of 20,858,000 or 124 per cent. The figure for 1956 was 
36,374,190. The increase has been steady over the cleven 
years, and while one cannot forecast future expansion, it 
was imperative that facilities should he nroviled, in launche- 
and in new terminals, which could cope with any further 
comparable increase in the passenger load. 

The first half of the new Government pier in Kewloon 
came into operation on March 17, 1957, and the cverves- 
ponding section of the Hongkong pier on December 15 last. 
From these new terminals the handling of the rush hour 
erowds has been greatly simplified and the trafic flow im 
proved. It is expected that the Kowloon pier will be 
completed by June next. J mentioned last year that orders 
had been placed for another two launches. These vessels 
have been completed and will replace two old steam-driven 
ferries which are now over 30 years old. To complete the 
replacement programme of our fleet, which will then con- 
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sist of eight modern diesel-engined craft, the building of 
one more vessel, originally planned for 1958, has been 
postponed until 1959. 


Our earnings again showed an increase and the Work- 
ing Account receipts were up by $134,000 compared wi.h 
1956. But this sum was largely offset by the rise in fuel 
oil costs and adjustmenst in wages for our crews, with the 
result that the balance of the Working Account carried to 
Profit and Loss Account was only some $24,000 higher 
than last year. The price of fuel oil, which is a major 
item in our working expenses, has increased by over 20 
per cent since 1954. In the Profit and Loss Account the 
net profit shows an increase of $62,336 compared with 1956. 
Your board recommend that the usual final dividend of $5.50 
per share be paid, making a total of $9 for the year. They 
further recommend a transfer to Reconstruction Reserve 
of $400,000 and a provision of $86.818 for Profits Tax, 
leaving a balance of $454,516.78 to be carried forward to 
next year’s account. On the balance sheet, Shareholders’ 
Funds have increased by $474,280. We had to meet ex- 
ceptionally heavy Capital Expenditure during the year, on 
the construction of new vessels and the staff quarters (50 
three-roomed flats for 80 families of our Chinese employees). 
This accounts for the Current Liability of $2,250,000 which 
was borrowed to finance this development programme. 


GL PeLERLIONE, COLL oe 


‘The Chairman, Mr. H. R. Cleland, made the following 
review of the Company’s activities in 1957: The new Western 
Exchange was opened on July 27, 1957, with exchange 
equipment for some 7,000 lines, of which number 4,536 
were immediately connected. Since then, equipment for a 
further 5,000 lines has been installed, making a total of 
12,000 lines in all. By December 31, 1957, 7,529 lines 
had been connected. A new exchange at Aberdeen, with 
an initial capacity of 600 lines was completed and brought 
into service in November 1957. In addition to these, new 
extensions of 2,400 lines and 2,600 lines were added to our 
East and Cameron Road Exchanges’ respectively. Work 
on a further extension of 2,000 lines to Cameron Road 
Exchange is in progress. Plans have been completed for 
two new exchanges in Kowlocn, one in Mongkok and one 
in the Kowloon City-Kai Tak area. These will be equip- 
ped initially with 7,000 lines and 8,000 lines respectively 
and are planned to have an ultimate capacity of 20,000 
lines and 12,000 lines. The buildings will be similar to 
the West Exchange and will provide for Government Post 
Offices on the ground floor, with the exchanges and quarters 
for local staff above. These two exchanges will provide 
additional accommodation for 104 members of the staff. 


Demand for service continues unabated with the rapid 
development of building areas in the Colony and plans to 
meet this are constantly under consideration. The facili- 
ties available in the New Territories are now being utilised 
to their fullest extent and planning is now in course for 
their extension. The popularity of private automatic 
branch exchanges continues to grow. During the year, 
eight were installed and a further eight are cn order. The 
development work undertaken made necessary the changing 
of a large number of subscribers’ telephone numbers, and I 
regret that further development will require similar changes 
from time to time. We fully realise the inconvenience 
caused to subscribers and no changes have been made or 
will be made which are not absolutely essential to the de- 
velopment. With the addition of 10,460 telephone stations 
during the year, the company’s system comprised 74,190 
stations at the end of the vear. as compared with 24,170 
in 1941. The completion of many new buildings resulted 
in a very considerable amount of work in removing sub- 
seribers’ telephones from one address to another. The 
number of such removals, 7,078, was again a record and 
imposed a severe strain on the department concerned which 
also had to deal with the installation of new telephones. 

The slight improvement in revenue from radio tele- 
phone services reported last year has, unfortunately, not 
been maintained. Until overseas trade shows a marked in- 
crease, it is unlikely that any material improvement in re- 
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venue can be foreseen. 
Wirelses’ Ltd., 
the Yukon. 


Our link with Oriental Telephone and _ Electric Co.,. 
Ltd. ended last year. That Company, through their sub- 
sidiary company, China and Japan Telephone and Electric 
Co., Ltd., operated the service in Hongkong until 1925 
when our Company was formed. Oriental Telephone and 
Electric Co., Ltd.’s interests in Hongkong were bought over 
by us and they were given the right to appoint two Direc- 
tors to your Board during such time as they held 100,000 
shares in this Company. With the take-over by the Singa- 
pore Government of their remaining branch in Singapore, 
Oriental Telephone and Electric Co., Ltd. ceased to be 
operators of telephone systems and took steps to go into 
liquidation. In January of this year, Oriental Telephone 
and Electric Co., Ltd. disposed of their holding of shares 
in this Company and, consequently, lost their right of re- 
presentation on the Board. 

Profit from Working Accounts increased by $1,599,448 
due to the increase in the number of lines connected during 
the year. This has resulted in an increase in the net profit 
of $621,711 the difference being due to increases in Royalty, 
Corporation Profits Tax, Depreciation and the Consulting 
Engineer’s Fee. Compared with last year, the net profit 
has increased by approximately 10 per cent but Royalty 
to Government has increased by approximately 25 per cent. 
Royalty is calculated on the profits assessed for taxation 
against which may be charged initial allowances for de- 
preciation of new plant and equipment. This has the effect 
of making Royalty, in years of high capital expenditure, 
lower than it would have been had it been calculated on 
the profits shown by the financial accounts. and corres- 
pondingly higher in years of low capital expenditure. It 
is now proposed, therefore, to create a Royalty Equalisation 
Reserve in order to ensure that each year shall bear its 
proper charge for Royalty and it is, accordingly. recom- 
mended that $350,000 be appropriated to that Reserve from 
this year’s profits. The amounts payable to Government 
under the Telephone and Taxation Ordinances for the year 
1957 are: Royalty, $2,185.000; Discount on Government 
Lines, $384,675; Corporation Profits Tax. $720.000; Pro- 
perty Tax, $81,668. Total: $8,371,348. This figure re- 
presents approximately half the profits availahle for ap- 
propriation which totalled $7.967.324 including $1,016,435 
earried forward from the previous year. 


H.K. TRAMWAYS_ LTD. 


Mr. H. D. M. Barton, Chairman, made the following 
report: Our fleet of tramears remains unchanged at 146. 
Certain improved modifications of a minor nature were 
undertaken during the year, including the fitting of air- 
operated windscreen wipers to all cars. The 10 new tram- 
cars added to the fleet in the first half of 1956 were available 
for service throughout the whole of 1957, and as a result, 
it was possible to improve the average daily service of 
tramears from 134 to 138. The exceptionally heavy rains 
experienced last summer caused several interruptions to 
the tram services, while the influenza epidemic in April 
compelled the Company to curtail its services for a number 
of days owing to a shortage of platform staff. Despite 
these adverse factors, the number of passengers carried at 
167,448,013 and miles run at 17,430.726 showed respective 
increases of 6.03% and 2.45% over corresponding 1956 
figures. 

The programme of renewing and re-aligning the track 
along Des Voeux Road in a westerly direction continued 
for the greater part,of the year, and ceased when Western 
Market was reached where a new emergency lay-by and 
crossover was constructed. In conjunction with the Public 
Works Department, the track was also renewed in Catchick 
Street and on the Kennedy Town Praya east of the junc- 
tion with Queen’s Road West to conform with road im- 
provement schemes undertaken in these areas. In May, @ 
major road subsidence took place in King’s Road which 
made a short section of the east bound track dangerous to 
use. This necessitated the installation of temporary roints 


In conjunction with Cable and 
the service was extended to Russia and 


about 360 employees and their families. 
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and crossings to the west bound track so that a full service 
could be operated by single line working. Normal service 
was resumed in November. 


The Company’s housing scheme in King’s Road was 
completed in Qctober with the erection of a further 106 
flats. The scheme consists of a U-shaped perimeter block 
enclosing a large central courtyard which serves as a child- 
ren’s playground. Altogether, there are 265 flats housing 
1 L The total pepula- 
tion is approximately 1,800. Rents charged vary from $43 
to $64 per month, inclusive of Government rates. The cost 
of the whole project amounted to $2,600,000. This figure 
does not include the cost of the land, which was formerly 
the site of our King’s Road Depot. Amenities have been 
further improved, particularly with regard to the free medi- 
eal facilities provided for our employees and their fami- 
lies, by the engagement of a full time doctor. 


Compared with 1956 the balance of $9,673,475 brought 
down from Working Account shows a sharp increase of 
$808,030, after charging about $100,000 more for depre- 
ciation. This increase is offset to the extent of some 
$275,000 due to higher Royalty and Taxation charges. The 
resultant net profit for the year is $6,331,978, an increase 
of $527,464 over 1956. There appears in the Appropriation 
Account the sum of $36,786 which represents the amount 
of unclaimed dividends forfeited for the years 1929 to 1941 
inclusive. After adding this amount to the net profit along 
with $300,330 brought forward from the previous year, and 
deducting the interim dividend of 60 cents per share, there 
is a balance remaining of $4,914,094 for appropriation. The 
pronosed final dividend of $1.30 per share makes a total of 
$1.90 for the whole year, as compared with $1.70 for 1956. 
Over the past two years, negotiations have been in progress 
with Government for the revision of our rating assessment. 
A few months ago, a settlement was reached which will 
result in the Company paying about $230,000 more in rates 
for the year 1958. For the second year in succession, 
there has been a reduction in capital expenditure. The 
total was $1,759,716, most of which was spent in complet- 
ing the workers’ flats and renewing the Permanent Way. 
This brings the net total spent on capital account during 
the post-war period to over $238,000.000. Present indica- 
tions are that capital expenditure for 1958 will not exceed 
$1,000,000. 


BLKhe & SHANGHIAL HOTELS LED: 


The Chairman of Hongkong and Shanghai Hotels Limit- 
ed, Mr. Horace Kadoorie, made the following statement 
at the annual meeting: Though considerable expenditure 
is always necessary on maintenance, renovations and im- 
provement, rehabilitation is catching up with war damage 
and shareholders are beginning to reap the benefit of con- 
servative policy which has brought their establishments back 
to the very high standard. The Peninsula Hotel surpassed 
its record year of 1956, and present indications point to a 
continuance of business at this level. There is nothing 
new to report in regard to our property in Shanghai since 
the date of the last meeting, and the increased Land Re- 
serve is adequate to safeguard the interests of shareholders. 
The Company will pay a dividend of $1.50 per share and 
a bonus of 50 cents per share. The net profit last year 
amounted to $2,742,257. 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO. LTD. 


Mr. D. Benson, Chairman of the Green Island Cement 
Company Limited, made the following report at the annual 


meeting. Last year I said that, after a year of con- 
siderable pressure, both the cement market and_ profit 
margins seemed to be reasonably stable. That state 


of affairs proved to be only too short-lived. About the be- 
ginning of June, a price war began between Chinese and 
Japanese suppliers and intensified throughout the summer 
and autumn. By November their prices were approximate- 
ly $20 per ton below quotations in May. Our domestic 
selling price had to be reduced in stages by approximately 
the same amount. Fortunately by the end of November 
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both our competitors realised that this competition was not 
to the advantage of either of them, and at the close of th: 
year their prices had recovered by some $10 per ton, which 
enabled us to readjust our own prices. At the same time 
there was an overdue reduction in the volume of imported 
cement, which is just as important a factor as price in 
maintaining reasonable stability in the market. 


Profits for the year in the Hongkong market were 
therefore disappointing, particularly as our  sales—ex- 
cluding deliveries to the Tai Lam Chung Dam which was 
practically completed during the year—were higher than 
the preceding year. In the export market intensifi.d com- 
petition received an additional boost from the reopening of 
the Suez Canal. Profit was also reduced. Exports to 
Malaya registered a sharp reduction. There were no sales 
to Korea, which took 10,000 tons in 1956. In our remain- 
ing markets in South-East Asia we sold more last year than 
in 1956 but the overall overseas shipments <leclined by 
20,000 tons. Our production figures however exceeded those 
of any previous vear in the Company’s history. At the end 
of the year we had unusually high stocks of cement and 
clinker on hand, and a correspondingly low cash balance 
in the bank. One of our tasks in the current year is to 
reduce these stocks as far as possible. Up to the present 
we have made some progress in this direction, resulting in 
a material improvement in our cash position. 

The net profit for the year at $2,780,915 is much lower 
than that for 1956 and allows us to recommend a dividend 
of only $3 per share as compared with $4 last year, and a 
reduced bonus to staff. I am not going to be so rash as to 
make any prophecies, but raw materials will this vear cost 
us substantially less, and will largely offset the lower prices 
at which we are selling today as compared with last year. 
At any rate, shareholders will be glad to hear that both 
locally and in the export market we have made a favour- 
able start. 


UNION WATERBOAT CO. LTD. 


At the annual general meeting, Mr. G. M. Goldsack 
(Chairman) said: Sales during 1957 «vere 10.6 per cent 
higher than those of the previous year. Consequently, 1957 
was the best year in the company’s history. The profit for 
the year is $526,431, to which must be added $7,654 brought 
forward from last account, and $966 over-provided for 
taxation in the previous year, leaving a total of $535,051 
for following appropriations: to transfer to Waterboat Re- 
placement and Depreciation Reserve, $70,000; to transfer 
to Revenue Reserve $10,000; to transfer to Staff Leave 
and Superannuation Fund, $8,248; to Provision for Corpora- 
tion Profits Tax 1958-59, $55,000; to pay a dividend of 
$1.80 per share on 214,290 shares. $385,722; to carry for- 
ward to next year, $6,081. The appropriation of $70,000 
to the Waterboat Replacement and Depreciation Reserve is 
in line with the policy adopted at the recommendation of 
our auditors some few years ago and which ensures the 
company will be in a position to finance replacements of 
units of our fleet as and when it becomes necessary without 
having to call upon shareholders for additional capital. 

Our fleet still remains in excellent condition. The 
amount expended on repairs, renewals and upkeep of our 
fleet was slightly higher than the previous year; also since 
sales for the year showed an increase, oil consumption was 
likewise proportionately higher. Our investments have de- 
creased in market value during the past year and the total 
depreciation of $21,969 has been transferred to the In- 
vestment Fluctuation Account. 


HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
COMPANY LTD. 


Mr. Lau Chan-kwok, Managing Director of the Tlong- 
kong and Yaumati Ferry Company stated: The company 
made a net profit of $6,180,389 for 1957, which was less 
than that of 1956 by $68,997. This was accounted for 
partly by the increased staff wages and the rise in the cost 
of fuel. Final dividends are $5.50 per preferential share 
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and $5 per ordinary share, in addition to the interim divi- 
dend of $2.50 per share last September. 

A total of 85,500,000 passengers and 1,380,000 vehi- 
cles were carried in 1957, being an increase of over 3,750,000 
passengers and 130,000 vehicles carried in 1956. We have 
placed the maximum number of ferries on the run, but 
with the existing piers we cannot provide a speedier service. 
Furthermore, the lack of alternative piers requires that all 
maintenance work must be carried out at night after the 
service has suspended operations. We are ready to operate 
a second vehicular ferry service; engines for additional 
vehicular ferries are due to arrive this year. 

Traffic on the Tolo Harbour Ferry Service has increased, 
but it is still operating at'a loss. However, abiding by 
our policy of public service and of co-operation with Govern- 
ment in the development of remote areas, we agree to 
operate the service for another year. Work on the super- 
structure of Tsuen Wan Temporary Pier commenced on 
April 1, 1958. The prewar Hongkong/Tsing I/Tsuen Wan 
service will be resumed this summer. Government will build 
a pier at Tsing I Island, which is the midway stop for 
ferries connecting Tsuen Wan and Hongkong. This pier 
will greatly benefit villagers and will at the same time re- 
duce waiting periods for our ferry vessels. 

With reference to our proposed workmen’s quarters, 
Government was unable to give us vacant possession of the 
land during the past year, but it is hoped that Government 
will be able to do so during the coming year. 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK 
COMPANY LTD. 


The Chairman of the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock 
Company, Mr. G. M. Goldsack, reported at the annual meet- 
ing that the company, like others who are in shipping busi- 
ness, is suffering from a world-wide collapse in freights and 
that it is difficult for him to forecast the results for 1958. 
The Chairman also said: The company made a net: profit 
of “$10,982,409 in 1957, an increase of $2,094,078 over the 
previous year. A dividend of $2 per share and a bonus of 
$6 per share will be paid. The company’s docks and other 
facilities were fully occupied throughout 1957 which was a 
much busier year than 1956 and 1955. 

The labour relations last year were on the whole 
amicable. The larger volume of work resulted in increased 
earnings for the majority of our employees although in 
our particular trade, or group of trades, some may at times 
be very busy, necessitating working overtime, while others 
are under-employed. Our management, whenever practical, 
endeavours to even out available employment to the best 
possible advantage of the employees and of the company. 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN AND 
MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 


The Chairman, Mr. 8S. M. Churn, said: Sixty years ago, 
on February 19 1898, this company was incorporated. The 
first published balance sheet shows assets of $532,000, and 
a profit of $24,738 for that year. The accounts for 1957 
show assets at book value of nearly $26 million and a profit 
of $2,366,000. This figure is again a record for the com- 
pany. We now own over 98 per cent of the capital of 
our subsidiary, North Point Wharves Ltd., and the combined 
profit of both companies, excluding dividends and the share 
of profit applicable to the minority interest, was $3,109,588. 
Our subsidiaries again operated profitably, and while the 
Sandakan Company was unable to make any cash distribu- 
tion due to its requirements for capital outlay, our bankers 
were agreeable this year to relax the restriction on North 
Point Wharves, and the dividend was increased from 50 
cents to 75 cents per share. 

1957 was a good year; the godowns and;harbour and 
land transport worked to full capacity, and the cold store 
returned a satisfactory profit. Storage rates were well 
maintained and turnover was better, resulting in an in- 
creased storage income of over 30 per cent. ‘he issue of 
one new share for every four old shares was Very well re- 
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ceived by the shareholders. The funds raised have been 
employed in enlarging our fleet of steel lighters, replacing 
tracks and financing the construction of a 30,000-ton capa- 
city godown at North Point, which will come into opera- 
tion soon. 


The balance brought forward from 1956 has been 
added to the profit realised on the sale of motor vehicles, 
premium on shares and the profit for 1957, making a total 
of $4,996,957. After transferring to reserves, writing off 
new issue expenses and. providing for taxation, Directors 
recommend that: $310,870 be transferred to capital reserve 
and $797,285 be transferred to general reserve, bringing 
these reserves up to $5% million and $3 million respéctive- 
ly; the usual bonus be paid to the Staff; a dividend of $1 
and a bonus of 10 cents per share be declared on the old 
shares and pro rata thereof on the new shares; and $1,920,- 
081 carried forward to next account. Staff provident funds 
now stand at $783,000. 


NORTH POINT WHARVES LTD. 


Shareholders were told by Chairman S. M. Churn that 
the profit for 1957 was $1,282,995, more than double that 
earned in 1956—$598,659. Mr. Churn also reported: Ton- 
nage handled last year again increased. Our properties 
worked to full capacity throughout the year and more ves- 
sels used our facilities. When our new 30,000-ton godown 
is completed about end of March this year, we will be able 
to: increase the transit area, which in the past has also been 
used for storage, thus more easily accommodating incoming 
cargo. The new godown, sited immediately behind the exist- 
ing transit sheds, is of the most’ modern type. Its design 
has been studied and favourably commented upon by visit- 
ing port officials from Korea, Australia and Germany, Most 
of the additional machinery necessary for the operation of 
these premises has now,s been received, and there will be 
no delay in bringing this project into full operation. 


Charges per dollar earned again showed ‘a satisfactory 
decrease. Our properties have been well maintained 
throughout the year. Dredging of our wharves, last done 
in 1948, was carried out during the year and a safe depth 
of 32 feet at low water spring tides has been established. 
The new Kai Tak runway, extending into the harbour, will 
not affect the wharves. 


Turning to the balance sheet, the increase under build- 
ings is the cost to date of the new godown. On this godown 
there is $736,000 due to be paid in 1958. The funds for 
financing this project have been loaned to us by our parent 
company, which accounts for the increase in the loan ac- 
count. Sundry debtors show an increase of over two 
lakhs. Substantial collections have since been made, and 
the reserve is adequate. The overdraft at bank shows a 
substantial reduction. $2,011,012 is appropriated as follows: 
to pay a dividend of 75 cents per share absorbing $258,375; 
to transfer to General Reserve $500,000; to pay a bonus 
to the staff $60,000; to provide for taxation , 1958/59. 
$140,000; to carry forward ‘to next account $782,637. 


VIBRO. PILING CO, LTD, 


: Mr. S. M. Churn, Chairman, stated at the annual meet- 
ing: I predicted last year that barring the unforeseeable, 
the conditions then ruling, though not ‘as robust as in the 
previous year, promised a profitable year of operations. This 
expectancy has materialised; profit totalled $511,256 after 
making full provision for all charges, including Deprecia- 
tion, Directors Fees and Corporation Profits Tax. This re- 
sult is not'as glowing as that of the previous year, but 
should be regarded as satisfactory. Our Plants were kept 
in almost continuous operation throughout the year, with a 
lot of overtime-work undertaken, and conditions at present 
are encouraging enough for me to express the view that we 
should have another profitable year. Following appropria- 
tions were approved at the meeting: to pay a dividend of $1 
per share on 201,875 shares absorbing $201,875; to pay a 
bonus of $1.25 per share on 201,875 shares absorbing 
$252,343; to transfer to Contingency Reserve Account 
$30,000; to carry forward to a new account $641,701. 
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Pes VV ANT SON Gr CO. ETD: 


Mr. J. D. Clague, Chairman, stated: The nett profit for 
‘the year ended October 1957 after providing for taxation 
ais $830,154. Directors recommend a dividend of $1 per 
share absorbing $700,000; the balance of $130,154 is added 
to the carry forward. Although total sales for the year 
exceeded those for the previous year by a very satisfactory 
margin, and increased gross profit would normally be ex- 


pected, unfortunately there were certain adverse factors 
resulting in a substantial fall in gross profit. In point of 
fact the profit from the General Working account was 


$1,420,376, a drop of some $685,000 compared with 1956. 


Last year I warned shareholders of the very sharp 
advance in the price of sugar and the effect it was likely 
to have on our profits in 1957. Among raw materials used 
in the aerated water industry, sugar represents the largest 
single item. By January 1957 the price of sugar had in- 
creased by 67% compared with 1956, and although prices 
declined slightly during the year, the overall average cost 
of sugar to the company was greatly in excess of the pre- 
vious year. As trade publications reveal, Sugar prices pre- 
vailing during the year under review were the highest for 
385 years, and as it was not thought advisable to pass on 
this additional cost to the consumer due to the intense 
competition in the industry, the company had to bear the 
fal] effect of these price increases. In addition the Suez 
incilent and the consequent closure of the Canal had its 
effect on freights, and this together with the rise in the 
free market rate for the American dollar, both adversely 
affected our gross profit, not only in the Aerated Water 
Section, but in other departments as well. Furthermore as 
a result of our increased turnover, it was necessary to ex- 
pand our distribution facilities with the consequent increased 
expenditure. 

The intense competition in the aerated water industry 
tended to increase during 1957 due to the appearance on 
the appearance on the market of another internationally 
known beverage. The accompanying advertising campaign 
foresd most of the established bottlers to revise upwards 
thei: pre-arranged budgets for this item of expenditure. In 
view of all these adverse factors, it is not surprising that 
the balance brought forward from the General Working Ac- 
count is substantially lower this year. It is noteworthy 
that in 1952 and 1953 exports made a substantial contribu- 
tion to our aerated water business. Export figures have 
fallen to the point where in 1957 they were negligible due 
to reasons completely beyond our control. Unfortunately, 
there appears little likelihood of any substantial improve- 
ment. We are therefore likely in future to be dependent 
on our sales in the domestic market. 


Turning to our Malayan interests, the company com- 
menced operations in June of last year, since then a steady 
but unspectacular progress has been made in establishing 
its position. The production of medicinal specialties is well 
under way and as was intended has replaced the supplies 
formerly exported from Hongkong. The production of 
aerated waters is increasing but this does not affect our 
turnover as the export of these products to Malaya ceased 
soon after the war due to the very high cost of transporta- 
tion. In order to assist the Malayan company during the 
initial stages it was necessary, due to their shortage of work- 
ing capital, for us ‘to ship supplies of raw materials. con- 
tainer stocks and some equipment on credit. Arrangements 
have just been concluded for the calling up of additional 
capital from the Malayan shareholders in order to reim- 
burse us, and we expect to receive repayment of approxi- 
mately 50% of the advance made in the near future, and 
the balance is to be liquidated as the Malayan company’s 
sales develop. 

The increase of some $73,000 in the Sundry Debtors ac- 
counts is in keeping with the increased business done during 
the year. while the cash position compares favourably with 
the previous vear. bearing in mind purchases made on be- 
half of the Malayan company and the increase of some 
£276,000 in stocks and raw materials on hand, the latter 
being necessary in view cf our increased turnover. How- 
ever, there still remains the pre-season financing of raw 
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material purchases, which always causes a heavy drain on 
available cash resources. ‘The policy of strengthening our 
liquid resources over the past few years has reduced the 
full impact of our seasonal requirements, but it is still 
necessary for us to seek the help of our Bankers at peak 
periods. This year, costs will be reduced. Provided that 
the general economic situation does not deteriorate and 
that we do not have an unduly wet season, we should enjoy 
a successful year. 


RUBBER TRUST LTD. 


Report of the Directors (Messrs. W. A. Welch, H. 


Kadoorie, H. R. Cleland) for the year ended September 
1957: The total area of the company’s estates in Malaya 
was :-— 
30/9/56 30/9/57 
Mature Rubber Ordinary Seedlings 8,848 acres 7,291 acres 
Pedigree Seedlings and Budgrafts 4,640 5,690 
13,488 12,981 
Immature Rubber Pedigree Seedlings and 
Budgrafts its 3,710 4,007 ,, 
In course of Replanting -— .--.-.--.- 1.372 1,749) yy 
18,570 18,737 ' 
Plantable Land Eee eae (60 5 ir 555 
Foodstuffs AT ; a7 
Buildings and Waste Land 1,011 1,073 


20.499 acres 20.412 acyves 

New Amherst Estate in Burma was sold in July 

The area figures for that estate have therefore not 
included above. 


Total production for Malaya and Burma was 6,553,247 


1957. 
been 


pounds in 1955/56 and 6,668,789 pounds in 1956/57. Esti- 
mated production for Malaya and Burma was 6,581,000 
pounds and 6,515,000 pounds for 1955/56 and 1956/57 


respectively. The Estimated Production for 1957/58 is 
5,723,000 pounds in Malaya. The Burma Hstate was sold 
in July 1957, and Chengai and Samagaga Estates have been 
sold recently. 
The Estates Sales and Stock position was as follows;-— 
1955/56 
6,519,851 pounds 
95 41 cents 


33,396 pounds 
103.27 cents 


1955/57 

6.624.906 pounds 
£6.94 cents 
4.803 pounds 
83.45 cents 


Estate Sales in Malaya and Burma 
Average Selling Price per pound —__. 
Stocks as at 0th September 

Average Value per pound -__.__._-_..--.-- 


Out of the above sales 4,249,375 pounds were sold to 
the Factories, the price being fixed at the average monthly 
price for Ribbed Smoked Sheet, less a deduction, which is 
less than the cost of manufacturing the ITatex into Ribbed 
Smoke Sheet and delivering it fob. There was a loss of 
weight during processing of 13,585 pounds, and the Fac- 
tories made the following. sales :— 


1956/57 


1955/56 


Factory Sales =< == 1 


= 9 pounds 
Average Selling Price per pound 


3 cents 


Stocks as at 30th September 119,702 pounds 252.823 pounds 
Average Value per pound 100.00 cents 93.24 cents 
Plantation Latex (Malaya) Ltd.—The output of the 


Glugor Factory for the year from its own ov from purchased 
Latex was over 3,500,000 pounds and, in addition, over 
450,000 pounds were processed for other people. 


1,599 acres were recleared during the financial year, 
and the whole of this was planted by the end of the calendar 
year 1957. As usual, 4%% cents per pound on rubber pro- 
Juced by the Malayan Estates were charged to Working 
Account and credited to Neplanting Reserve. This amounted 


to HK$509,254. The remainder of the net Replanting Ex- 
penditure after «cvediting Cesses and Sebsidies received 
amounted to HK$379,759, and was charged to Profit and 


Loss Account. The gross amount spent on Replanting and 
Upkeep of Replantings and New Plantings was just ove 
HK$1,600,000. It is proposed to reclear 1,260 acves during 
the financial year ending 20th September, 1958. 
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Proceeds from the sales of New Amherst Estate in 
Burma have been paid inte the Company's Sank In Ran 
goon, The reserve for Burma profit not remitted in respect 
of the year ended Sist July, 19d6 has been reduced as a 
result of profit and other taxes paid, and now stands at 
HKS$1L66,T21, whieh is the equivalent of KASS as, being 
the actual profit remittance that has been applied fer, No 
eredit has been taken for the small profit earned in Barna 
for the year ended Sist July, 1957 as It has not yet been 
possible to assess and agree the tax payable or to apply for 
a remittance, At the 80th September, 1957 there was Ayats 
LOS6,6T4, the equivalent of HESI$10480, in the Bank in 
Burma. Out of this amount taxes In respect of the year 
ended Sist July, 1957, and certain small expenses, will have 
to be paid, and it is hoped that permits will then be giver 
to remit the balance, he following sums were spent on 
Capital Accounts— 


Buildings, Labour Lines and Factories MSA RRS SD 
Plant Machinery, Mechanical Equipment eto. AIT. SOO BV_W 
Water and Bisht Supply ARS SANT 
Venictes Stes LAS 
Perniture &SS WSs 
New Planting AWser & TT 


The Reserve for Depreciation Ras Deen increased Dy HRS 
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The Rstates Working Account shews a profit of 
MSLASL 219 CHRSALOT S86), and this has been transferred 
te Profit and Less Account, as against M$i,519,15e 

BASS, 889,582) last year, No credit has been taken for 
the profit earned in Burma by New Amherst Estate. The 
Factories Working Account shows a_ profit af M$63,128 
(HRSA T9968) as against M$1b,02S CHARSIS,082) last year, 
and this has also been transferred toe Profit and Loss Account, 
The Net Profit for the year is HES$614.299 as against 
HRSSSA, S86 last year. HKSST, TSO has been charged for 
Replanting, This represents the net cost af Replanti 

atter taking credit for Cesses and Subsidies received, ona 
is over and adove the amount af HKSSO9 254 charged ip 
the Estate Working Account, The balance from Profit and 
Loss Account to be carried to Appropriation Account is 
HRSELA, 299, There is HES$1IS$9,505 underprevided for 
Malayan Inceme Tax for the previous year, and this has 
been debited toe the Appropriation Acceunt, together with 
a sum of HESS 494 being expenditure in respect af previous 
years. The balance brought forward from last year was 


WKSL OLE 488, and the total available for appropriation is 
HES A487, TSS, Directors propose that this ee shall 


be dealt with as followss—to pay a Dividend ef 12 cents 
per share, HKS$512,.895 and to carry forward te next year’s 
Account HRKS9T4 S88. 


COMMERCE 


IN NORTH AMERICA 


By 5. Nana 


Canada 


The vagaries of the economic climate in Canada are not 
merely causing chagrin te the current Government there, but 
are also ruffling the hitherto excellent relations between the 
United States and the dominion to the north The present 
economic recession is infections and is hindering progress in 
beth countries. Rising unemployment in Canada (though 
always larger in winter) forces the authorities there to view the 
immediate future of the country apprehensively. The tension 
is enhanced by various significant factors: firstly, there is dis- 
satisfaction over the implications of extensive U.S.A. ownership 
and control of Canadian industry. Secondly, Canada finds it 
almost impossible to dispose of its surplus wheat stocks, because 
of American give-away policies, Finally, since there is a con- 
siderable surplus of ail in the United States, the latter has been 
compelled to decrease ail imports from neighbering Canada in 
self-defense. 

Until about the summer of ISS7 conditions there were 
excellent; this remark applies to an almast uninterrepted germ 
of a full decade. The population, as also employment grew 
constantly and foreign trade and industrial production bounded 
upward; presperity was universal. 


But just when the Hberals had te make room for the con- 
servative party, the recession in North America set in. -Funda- 
mentally, Canada is destined to move along with the export of 
grains, timber and metals. The latter (aluminum, zine lead and 
copper) have undergone precipitous price recessions; huge 
quantities of wheat are lying idle in farm barns; newsprint now 
is in oversupply, and workers to the extent of presently QQ 
had to be laid off. This enforced idleness is about MAN above 
a year earlier, In face of such conditions indignation in Canadian 
political circles is mounting at the prospect of America (plagred 
by an enormously large surplus of lead and zinc) in reluctantly 


considering the impesition—as a purely pretective measure—ok 
additional impert duties an these currently- unwanted metal: 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker now prepests to reduce imports 
from the United States by I8@ and to divert this volume 
Great Britain and to other Commonwealth countries; this 
would mean about §00 milhtions in walee per annum. The Prime 
Minister, notwithstanding his dissatisfaction with actual condi- 
tions remains a staunch ally im the struggle against Communism. 
Putting kis views and ideals to the test, Premier Diefenbaker 
has scheduled new elections fer March this year. 

The foregoing description of prevailing conditions is parth 
caused by world-wide recession: and partly Sy political ex- 
pediency, as far as the possibile consequences af the economic 
setback are concerned. Actually, Canads is endowed with sack 
stupendousty large assets that intermittent ecomemic sethacks 
are passing phases. The basic, very friendly terms which unite 
the two countries are enhanced by the Ruowledge that the 
development of Canadian assets can and will be taken care of 
by American capital 

The American Cinema Industry 

Im a recent report I segplied particulars regarding the current 
status of the picture industry, Some of my remarks especially 
as they related to the salle af olé fiias te TV. saw felfiiliment 
three weeks after writing them down. Paramount Pictures sold 
its film Rorary up te ISS to a gyndicate for SO million, of whikh 
SIS million is payable at once. 


United States Petroleum Industry 
Unqeestionably the off indestry has maximem importance 
and rank im this country, Dut these qualities cond mot prevent 
its being drawn inte the macistrem of the cartent recession. 
Untold billions have been invested within the country, and hege 
Sums spent in olf deposits abroad, notably ie th Middle East 
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and in Venezuela. American investments in oil in the latter 
country exceed four billion dollars. 


Oil consumption generally is furthered by severe winter 
climate; and this winter in the East and Middle Eastern states 
is distressingly harsh. Another major sourcé for consumption 
is the use of gasolene. As time passes by, the number of 
vehicle on the road is constantly on the increase. And yet, 
stocks of crude oil, as also of gasolene, are constantly mounting 
in the United States. The unpleasant state of affairs just 
described prevails in spite of the fact that output in diverse 
states is severely being cut back. Oil wells in Texas, for instance, 
are now restricted to about three days of the work. However, 
such restrictions are offset by heavy imports of crude from 
abroad, notably from Venezuela, the Middle East and from 
Sumatra. Minding official requests to reduce such imports, 
most of the companies concerned have voluntarily agreed to cut 
imports. But as such reductions have not improved the situa- 
tion, the authorities have warned that mandatory control might 
have to he instituted. 
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example: there the political turmoil threatens huge investments. 
Similar remarks apply to Sumatra, where the authorities recently 
have withdrawn two old oil concessions held by the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company, a concern which is closely allied with 
British and American capital. 

Hitherto the oil-rich countries in the near East were working 
with American and British concessionaires on a basis of 50:50 
profits. Recently an Italian government oil concern offered Iran 
75% of profits for a new concession. In Saudi Arabia, where 
the 50:50 apportionment was customary, a Japanese new enter- 
prise stepped in, negotiating a 56:44 agreement for oil explora- 
tion. The Japanese offered the identical deal to Kuwait for 
offshore concessions. 

The recent federation of Egypt and Syria, with a bid for all 
Arab countries to join, lends a long-range threat to the 50:50 
split now in vogue. Here has to be added that a large quantity’ 
of oil produced in the Near East has its pipes traverse hostile 


The current trouble faced by the oil industry is closely tied 
to occurrences and attitudes abroad. Take Venezuela as an 


PROSPECTS OF STERLING 
EXCHANGE 


The possibility of further moves to- 
wards greater freedom in payments 
between Britain and the rest of the 
world is being discussed. The ecome- 
back in sterling has built up a position 
from which such moves are probable. 
There has been a considerable streng- 
thening of the British gold and dollar 


reserve. It has considerable momen- 
tum behind it. This is providing a 
broader basis for a move towards 


greater freedom of payments. As a 
result of the demand for sterling the 
exchange rates for the three main types 
of sterling held by people residing out- 
side the sterling area have been 
brought closer together than they have 
ever been. 


These exchange rates are:—(a) 
American account sterling, dealt in 
the official market. This sterling is 
automatically convertible and has re- 
cently been bid up to $2.81%. (b) 
Transferable sterling which is all other 
sterling earned in commercial transac- 
tions outside the sterling area. Tne 
vate for this type of sterling has re- 
cently come up to $2.79% and would 
have gone higher, i.e. up to the rate 
in the official market if the Bank of 
England had not intervened and gone 
out of its way to keep the rate down 
by selling transferable sterling. (c) 
Security sterling which represents the 
proceeds of capital transactions by all 
non-residents. There has been a per- 
sistent demand for this sterling recent- 
ly, partly in connection with the Shell 
and Royal Dutch capital issues, and the 
vate for it has gone up to $2.78%. 
These three types of sterling are 
queted today within the margin of 
fluctuations for official sterling which 
is allowed by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, i.e. $2.78-82. 


permanent fixture. 


A further sign of strength is the 
abolition of all restriction on the im- 
port of Bank of England notes _ into 
Britain. This has meant the disappear- 
ance of the only other remaining mar- 
ket in which sterling was quoted at a 
discount in foreign countries. The 
only difference between the rate for 
notes and the rate for sterling travel- 
lers’ cheques abroad is the cost of re- 
mitting notes to London. 


These various items suggest a posi- 
tion of strength which is further rein- 
forced by good trade figures. British 
exports are maintaining themselves at 
a high level, while the balance of pay- 
ments is now getting the full benefit 
of lower commodity prices. This is 
the position of strength for which the 
British authorities have been waiting 
for a long time in order to make their 
next move forward. This move is ex- 
pected to be an amalgamation of the 
three types of non-resident sterling. 
This would mean that all non-resident 
sterling would become convertible at a 
uniform rate. It is «convertible now 
but at rates which have diverged appre- 
ciably in the past and which still diverge 
to a modest extent today. 


The important question is on what 
basis this amalgamation will take place. 
It may be the rate for transferable 
sterling. There are many arguments 
to justify this choice: (1) Transferable 
is more widely used in international 
trade than official or American account 
sterling. (2) If the amalgamation 
were made on that basis it would do 
away with the rigid upper and lower 
limits on the rate of exchange which 
apply only to official sterling. It 
would then be operating on a floating 
or flexible rate svstem. It would be a 
strictly controlled flexibility on the 
lines of what existed between 1931 and 
1939. Before this could be done it 
would be necessary to consult the In- 


Syria. These symptoms will” demonstrate the complications 
which surround the all-important oil industry in the United 
States. At least at this juncture, and not, let us hope, as a 


ternational Monetary Fund and other 
members of the sterling area. This 
matter should occupy an important 
position in the secret agenda of the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference 
to be held later this year. 


If the amalgamation were to be 
made, the following immediate implica- 
tions would emerge: Since there would 
be a strong possibility in existing cir- 
cumstances if the unified rate for 
sterling rises beyond $2.82, it would 
be wise for residents in the sterling area 
to postpone as far as possible payments 
due in currencies that would not rise 
with sterling, notably dollars, marks 
and guilders. For firms outside the 
sterling area the motto should be ‘don’t 
be short of sterling’. Remittances to 
sterling countries should not be held 
over. If there are sterling commit- 
ments they should be covered quickly. 


This reading of the sterling exchange 
position is of short term character. The 
move towards greater freedom is like- 
ly to take the form of a merging of 
resident sterling and if the decision is 
taken to move to a more flexible rate 
system, the likelihood for the next few 
months would be an improvement be- 
yond the present ceiling of $2.82. Be- 
yond this, however, lie the uncertain- 
ties of the political situation and of a 
General Election which must occur be- 
fore April 1960 but is more likely to 
take place in 1959. If there were then 
a flexible rate of exchange it wonld 
make it possible for any shock to be 
taken by the exchange rate of sterling 
as well as by the reserve. The sight 
of the rate falling might bring home to 
all concerned the economic implications 
of a change in the complexion of the 
Government. This is another reason 
why the Conservatives will feel tempt- 
ed to give this flexible form to the 
amalgamation of the three rates for 
non-resident sterling, 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


U.S.$ 
Te. T.T. Notes Notes 
April High Low High Low 
14 $582" 4 58114 58344 58114 
15 58232 582 58278 581°. 
16 58254 582 58314 58215 
AT 584 583 58414 583 
18 58342 58344 58353 583 
19 58314 58254 58234 582 
D.D, rates: High 58214 Low 580. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$4,550,000; 
Notes cash US$695,000, forward US$ 
2,370,000; D.b. US$370,000. The 
market was quiet in general. In the 
T.T. sector, exchange operators and 
speculators provided good demand 
while funds from Japan, Korea and 
South bast Asia remained heavy. In 
the notes market, Peking agents con- 
tinued to absorb cash notes; interest 
for change over favoured sellers and 


aggregated HK$1 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions taken by speculators averaged 
US$1.5 million per day. Thee WDD: 


market began to quiet down. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.755, 
Japan 0.01415—0.014075, Malaya 
1.876—1.873, South Vietnam 0.069, 
Laos 0.05, Cambodia 0.082, Thailand 
0.2702—0.269, Indonesia 0.101—0.098. 
Sales: Pesos 240.000, Yen 71 million, 
Malayan $230,000, Piastre 8 million, 
Kip 6 million, Rial 6 million, Baht 3 
million, Rupiahs 150,000. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s 
notes quoted $1.20—1.19 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar notes quoted $U.146— 
0.145 per Dollar and remittances, 0.139 


Yuan 


——0.138. New official rates were an- 
nounced in Taiwan on 14th April, 
1958; selling and buying were 24.78 


24.58 per US$, 4.34—4.30 per HK$, 
590.00—-585.24 per 10,000 Franc, and 
69.38—68.82 per Pound Sterling. In 
addition to the above, following certifi- 
cate charges are to be added: USS, 
11.60—11.50; HK$, 2.03--2.01; Frane 


276.19—273.81; and Pound Sterling, 
32.48—32.20. 
Bank Notes: Highest and _ lowest 


rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.09—16.08, Australia 12,52 
—12.50, New Zealand 14.40, Egypt 
10:05—10.00, East Africa 15.00, South 
Africa 15.83, West Africa 18.00, Ja- 
maica 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 
12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 


1.177, Pakistan 0.80, Ceylon 0.96, 
Burma 0.54, Malaya 1.845—1.828; 
Canada 5.97—5.93, Cuba 5.00, Argen- 


tina 0.125, Brazil 0.052, Pern 0,26, 
Mexico 0.40, Philipnines 1,825—1.8125, 


Switzerland 1.85. West Germany 500) 
Italv 0.009. Beleium 0.106, Sweden 
1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark ORT, 
Netherlan!s 1.45, TFranee 0.01275— 
0.0128, South Vietnam 0.0735— 
0.07225, Laos 0.052—-0.0485, Cambo- 
dia 0.0825—-0.922. New Guinea 1,00, 
Indonesia 0.1055—0.10, Thailand 
0.264—0.261. Moecao 1.005—1.00, 


Japan 0.015%—0.01515. 


Gold Market 


April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
14 $254 2534 
15 25378 25314 
16 254 25355 Low 263%% 
WW 25454 24:8 
18 2541p 254'y 2651, H.gh 
19 25375 25314 
Opening and closing prices were 
25342/253%; highest and _ lowest, 


254% /253%. The market was quiet 
and rates moved in line with those of 


the US$ exchange. Interest favoured 
sellers and aggregated 53 HK cents 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
averaged 4,900 taels per day and 


totalled 29,400 taels for the week, in 
which 8,400 taels being traded in cash 
(1,200 taels listed and 7,200 taels ar- 
ranged). Speculative positions aver- 
aged 7,700 taels per day. Imports 
from Macao amounted to 9,000 taels. 
Exports totalled 9,500 taels (6,500 
taels to Singapore, 1,500 taels to Indo- 
nesia, and 1,500 taels to Burma). Dif- 
ferences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were $12.10 and  11.50—11.20 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates were US$38.03—38.02 per 
fine ounce; 25,600 fine ounces were 
contracted at 38.02 cif Macao. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
$262 and 229 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns $59 per coin, and 
Mexican gold coins $274 per coin. 
Silver Market: The market was steady 
on small-scale exports. 800 taels of 
bar silver traded at $5.70 per tael and 
1,000 dollar coins at $38.60 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.75 
per five coins. 
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HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


Last week’s market was steady in 
general but the turnover returned to a 
daily average of only about half a mil- 


lion dollars. Closing rates for many 
shares were fractionally lower than 
those for the preceding week on _  ac- 


count of small seale profit-taking. 
Interest was centred chiefly on Lands, 
Realties, Hotels, Utilities, Stores and 
Providents. Business on Monday to- 
talled $466,000, Tuesday $715,000, 
Wednesday $218,000, Thursday $597,- 
000, Friday $689,000. 


Lands had 4,600 shares transacted 
but lost 75 cents during the week. 
Realties registered sales amounting to 
18,000 shares; quotations first firmed 
from $1.525 to $1.55 but eased to 
$1.50 at the close. Hotels remained 
very popular with transactions totalling 
13,600 shares but closing price at 
$17.50 was 20 cents lower than that for 
the previous week. 


Utilities accounted for about 55 per 
cent of the total business. Even the 
usually quiet Star Ferries registered a 
turnover of 25 shares. Compared with 
the preceding week, Trams edged up 
10 cents and Yaumatis gained $1.50 
but Lights, Electrics and Telephones 
lost 10 cents, 80 cents and 10 cents 
respectively. 


X-D quotation for Dairy Farms re- 
mained firm at the close; 6,200 shares 
changed hands. Watsons were also 
firm at the close with sales totalling 


HONGKONG’S TRADE 


IMPORT 
ITEM, UNITAND QUANTITY VALUE 
SOURCE (HK$) 
Gold, in bars 
Oz. 1,852,510 402,010,732 
United King- 

Chovi ERS 807,423 174,614,470 
South Africa ~290,060 40,169,600 
Australia 738,999 161,700,062 
France 116,028 25,526,600 


Other unwork- 
ed gold (leaf 
and powder) 


Oz. 58 10,181 

United King- 
torr a 41 7,091 
U.S.A. tly 3,090 

Silver (bars or 
ingots) .. Oz. 29,700 116,721 
Macao eres 29,700 116,721 
Gold coins Oz. 3,498 943,090 
Switzerland .. 3,498 943,090 

Silver Coins 

Oz. 100,500 452,000 

China  (ex- 

eluding 
Taiwan) .. 100,000 450,000 
Macaonseeees 500 2,000 


IN GOLD & SILVER IN 


1957 


EXPORT 
ITEM, UNITAND QUANTITY VALUE 
DESTINATION (HK$) 
Gold, in bars 
Oz. 1,849,938 401,639,212 
Macao, see 1,849,938 401,639,212 
Silver (bars or 
ingots) Oz. 1,014,776 4,963,550 
United King- 
downy eee 674,533 8,338,654 
Thailand 340,243 1,624,896 
Gold coins Oz. 3,498 943,390 
Macao ....... 8,498 943,390 
Silver coins Oz. 162,859 773,896 
United King- 
dom se 162,789 773,600 
AES Camere 70 296 
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8,400 shares. Providents had more 
than 6,600 shares transacted but lost 
10 cents on the week. Wharves made 
an impressive advance of $4 and closed 
at $109, a very good X-D price. 

HK Banks remained firm at $785 al- 
though buyers tried to force it down 
to $777.50; sellers responded by de- 
manding $790. Union Ins. remained 
steady at $72; total dividend for 1957 
was same as that for 


but there were not many buyers in the 
market. Amal. Rubbers recovered to 
$1.35 but the turnover was still small. 
Cottons were weaker probably’ on ac- 
eount of the not-too-bright export 
prospects. 

Dividends—The Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton announced a final 
dividend of 2s 8d per share. The Peak 
Tramways Company will pay a divi- 


the previous dend of $5 on each fully paid share 

year. and a dividend of $2.50 on each partly 

Wheelocks were quiet but prices paid share in respect of the year ended 

steady. Cement remained at $20.60 March 1958. 

Esti- 
mated 

Annual ! 
Share April 11 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 

Highest Lowest Closing (%) 

HK Bank .-:.------ 785 790 5 777.50 b 785 firm $50 6.37 | 
Union Ins __ 72 72.50 72 12 steady $3.40 4.72 
Lombard 32.75 s 32.75 s 30 30 —$2.75 $2 6.67 
Wheelock _ 6.20 6.25 6.20 6.20 steady 75¢ 12.10 
HK Wharf __ 105 109 105 109 +$4 $9 8.26 
HK Dock __ 45 44.50 44.25 s 44.25 s —i5¢ $2 4.52 
Provident _ 11.40 11.40 11.30 11.30 —10c $1 8.85 
HK Land 33.75 33.50 33 33 —T5¢ $2.40 7.27 
Realty _____ 1.525 1.55 1.50 s 1.50 s —2%e 15¢ 10.00 
Hotel ___ 17.70 17.60 17.40 17.50 —20¢ $1.50 8.57 
Trams ...____ 23.70 23.80 23.60 23.80 +10e $1.90 7.98 
Star Ferry ll7 s 117s 115 115n steady $9 7.83 
Rge(eiver Nt eee 92.50 94 93 94 +$1.50 $7.50 7.98 
Light - _.__ 17.50 17.60 17.40 17.40 —10ce $1.10 6132 
Electric ____ 26.80 26.70 26.40 26.50 —30¢ $1.90 TAT 
Telephone ________ __.26.30 26.40 26 26.20 —10e $1.50 5.73 
Cement ______ 20.60 20.70 20.60 20,60 n steady $3 14.56 
Dairy Farm __ 17.30 XD 16.20 17.30 XD 16.20 firm $1.80 11.11 
Watson ______ 11.20 11.30 . 11.20 11.20 firm $1 8.93 
Amal Rubber ______ 1.325 1.35 1.325 135b +29c 20c 14.81 
Fextiic fot see 4.625 s 4.80 4.55 4.60 —2Y%c 50 10.87 
Nanyang 2-2 8.60 n 8.70 s 8.45 b 8.45 b —15c $1 11,83 

SINGAPORE SHARES slightly off the best levels of the week. 


All sections got off to a slow start 
after Easter, but the volume of busi- 
ness during the week ended April 11 
improved sharply. Industrials eased 
slightly at the beginning of the period 
but in most cases losses were regained 
by the close although the trend again 
turned irregular. Heaviest turnover 
was in Fraser & Neave Ords from $2.65 
to $2.67% c.d. and Hammers came in 
fér fair exchanges between $1.71 and 
$1.71%%. Gammons. improved to $2.40 
on hopes of an increase in the dividend 
which is usually recommended _ this 
month. There was good turnover in 
Metal Box at $1.65. Malayan Cement 
and Malayan Collieries were unchanged 
throughout at $1.22 and 80c. respec- 
tively. Moderate business was written 
in Straits Times between $1.70 and 
$1.71, but Straits Traders slipped to 
$1.66 with further sellers at this level. 
Uniteer Ords too were easier with ex- 
changes down to $1.00. Henry Waugh 
suffered the langest fall from $1.50 to 
$1.37% c.d.c.b. 


From a low of $358.25 Tin recover- 
ed sharply to $362.50 only to sag again 
te $360.75 at the close. Shares in this 
section followed these movements 
closely with closing quotations only 


The largest overall rises were in Aus- 
tral Amal. which gained 7%d_ to 
11/10% and Berjuntai and Lower 
Perak which both put on 6d to 13/-. 
Kuala Kampar dipped to 28/3 but re- 
covered to the opening level of 29/-. 
Petaling and Sungei Way put on 7%c 
and 2%c but Rantau at $1.42% and 
Taiping Consol at $1.67% were both 
unchanged. Sterling -Tins_ received 
scant support although Gopeng  im- 
proved from 10/4 to 10/6 and Tanjong 
from 12/6 to 13/5. 


Rubber Shares were particularly dull; 
the commodity market continues along 
the same lines. Ayer Panas and Batu 
Lintang held steady at $2.12 and 
$1.75. Sterling Rubbers were also out 
of favour with the exception of Bagan 
Serai which improved to 2/6d, and 
Rubber Estates of Malaya which were 
taken from London at 10/1%¢d. 


There was a modest amount of busi- 
ness written in the Loan section mainly 
within quotations which have still to 
respond to the recent rises recorded in 
Sterling issues. . 


Overseas investments came in for 
very little enquiry due possibly to the 
belief that recent rises in London are 
not likely to be maintained. 
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HONGKONG TRADE AND 
COMMODITY MARKETS 


Trading in local commodity markets 
last week was not very active because 
exports of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
produce, cotton piecegoods and sugar 
were stagnant. Paper retained steady 
aemand from Korea, Taiwan and SE 
Asia but interest was centred on'a few 
items only and many transactions fell 
through either on account of low buy- 
ing offers or due to the lack of sufficient 
stock here. 

Steady local demand for structural 
steels, rice, wheat flour, cement and 
cotton textiles was retained but the 
consumption volume was too small to 
stimulate prices to any appreciable de- 
gree. 

HK/China Trade—imports 
Canton and other Chinese ports con- 
sisted mostly of foodstuffs. Authorities 
in China are holding up the supply of 
produce and light industrial products 
for sales at the current export commodi- 
ties fair in Canton. The fair is spon- 
sored by China foreign trade corpora- 
tions and will last till May 15. At the 
opening ceremony on April 15, several 
hundreu Chinese and foreign visitors 
from Hongkong, Macao and _ other 
countries were told by a trade official 
that at three previous fairs, China con- 
cluded ‘tens of thousands’ of trans- 
actions with some 50 different coun- 
tries and that at the current fair, im- 
port transactions will also be nego- 
tiated. 

A visitor to the fair reports after 
returning here that handicraft exhibits 
and objects of art attract most atten- 
tion at the exhibition. The range of 
heavy and light industrial exhibits is 
wider than previous fairs although many 
items printed in the catalogue are not 
on display. According to officials at 
the fair, ameng 14,000 commodities on 
display, one-fifth are being shown for 
the first time. These include the M-612 
universal tool grinder, turret-lathes 
and other machine tools. Visiting ex- 
perts are impressed by the size of the 
exhibition but find the quality of various 
machines and tools poor; the finish is 
not good and the standard far from the 
best. Items such as cotton machinery 
are of prewar designs and standards 
and are copies of central European pro- 
ducts in most cases. British machine 
tools may cost 30 per cent more than 
Chinese products but will last ten times 
longer. 

Produce and light industrial goods 
departments attract keen buyers from 


from 


Hongkong, Purope, Japan and other 
countries. According to reports from 
Canton, transactions amounting to 


HK$40 million were concluded on the 
first day of the exhibition; principal 
items include cotton cloth, silk piece- 
goods, cement, canned food and other 
foodstuffs, rosin, turpentine and tea. 
HK/Japan Trade—Exports amounted 
to a little over 1,000 tons consisting 
chiefly of scrap metals bought from 
here during the preceding fortnight. 
Purchases from here slowed down cover- 
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ing only small lots of produce of SE 
Asian origin. Imports also declined; 
principal items were still cement, metals, 
cotton textiles, sewing machine, sun- 
dvies, paper, sugar and wheat. flour. 

A 17-member delegation of local in-- 


dustrialists left for Japan’s  Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Osaka. The leader 
of the group said before departure 


that HK industrialists could collect in- 
formation of industrial trends and 
developments from visiting large inter- 
national fairs such as the one to be held 
in Osaka. 

HK/UK Trade—Local cotton mills 
reported that the number of orders for 
grey cloth from UK declined recently 
not because of the restriction talks but 
due to the ~keen competition from 
Chinese and Japanese cotton textiles. 
Reports from Manchester revealed that 
cotton industrialists there are trying not 
only to restrict imports of HK grey 
cloth but also to limit shipments of 
finished items from here. They are 
already worrying about keen competi- 
tion from here after our new finishing 
plants start production. Garments 
manufacturers in UK also want to have 
the question of imports of made-up 
garments from abroad to be included 
in the coming import-restriction talks 
in London. 

HK/Europe Trade—Exports consist- 
ing chiefly of Hongkong products went 
mostly to West Germany and North 
European countries. Principal items 
were cotton cloth, woollen sweaters, 
enamelware, torch, rubber shoes, shirts 
and plastics. Imports, coming chiefly 
from Italy, West Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, consisted of metals, paper, 
chemicals, automobiles, rayon and wool- 
len piecegoods, dairy products and 
provisions, cosmetics, maehinery and 
equipment. Imports of watches and 
movements from Switzerland declined 
because smuggling of this item to 
Japan, Taiwan, China and SE Asia 
slowed down recently. 


HK/US Trade—The President of the 
American Association of Buying Offices 
said on arrival that potentialities for 
trade between the United States and 
Hongkong could be further developed. 
He discovered that HK manufactures 
many types of goods which present no 
competition to American mannfacturers. 
Among other visitors from US was the 
Executive Director of the California 
International Trade Fair which will be 
held in Los Angeles from April 1 to 
12, 1959. He said that a good way 
for HK businessmen to increase trade 
with the United States would be to 
exhibit their consumer products in a 
retail market “area -f more than 
US$20,000 million in Western America. 
T.ocal prodycts which have a_ g001 
chance in US markets include han’‘i- 
crafts, embroideries, greeting cards, 
shoes, jewellery, canned fish, ladies’ 
wear, men’s furnishings and accessories, 
leather goods and earthenware. 

HK/Thailand Trade—The readjust- 
ment of import duties in Bangkok had 
no immediate adverse effect on HK 
exports to Thailand. Exports of 


rosin, paper, metals and sundry provi- 
sions exceeded 3,000 tons while imports 
of rice and other staples amounted to 
about 3,500 tons. 

HK/Indonesia Trade—Djakarta in- 
ereased purchases of cotton yarn, can- 
ned food, knitwear, shirts, torch, 
enamelware and other metalware from 
here but quantities involved were still 
small because of the lack of adequate 
foreign exchange there for various im- 
ports. The resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Indonesia and the reparations agree- 
ment signed recently between these two 
countries will enable Djakarta to pro- 
cure most Japanese supplies direct in- 
stead of via Hongkong. The volume 
of exports from here to Indonesia in 
the future will depend on Djakarta’s 
demand for HK manufactures as well 
as purchase of European and American 
goods from the local market. 

HK/Malaya Trade—Consignments of 
knitwear, cotton textiles, aluminum 
ware, hurricane lanterns, enamelware, 
paper, towel, groundnut oil, eggs, can- 
ned food, vegetables and other consum- 
er goods from here to Singapore and 
Malaya totalled 4,000 tons. Demand 
from these two sources remained strong 
because reexports of above items from 
there to Indonesian ports continued 
active. New orders from Singapore and 
Malaya also covered sugar, garlic, 
dried chilli and sundry provisions. 

HK/Philippines Trade—Manila ship- 
ped more mangoes to the local market. 
There were also more orders from 
Manila for green pea of Cambodian and 
Thai origins as well as for structural 
steels and cotton yarn: made in HK. 
Traders there rushed imports of essen- 
tials from here under old barter licences 
which will be expired soon. 

Philippine authorities have set up a 
Presidential Law Enforcement Unit in 
an all-out drive against smuggling. The 
unit will coordinate the facilities of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Police, Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue and Immigration 
Departments in the new campaign. 

HK/Korea Trade—-Demand from 
Seoul for paper, metals and pharmaceu- 
ticals remained selective. Authorities 
there allocated the bulk portion of im- 
port foreign exchange for purchases of 
rayon yarn, paper and other essentials 
direct from Europe, Japan and US. 

HK/Taiwan Trade—There were more 
enquiries than orders from Taiwan for 
a few items of paper, chemicals and 
other essential supplies. Imports of 
sugar and other produce remained 
normal but suppliers there refrained 
from sending new offers to local traders 
after the adoption of new exchange 
control system in Taipei. Traders 
there were working out new import and 
export prices of various commodities 
according to the new rates. - 

HK/Cambodia Trade—Imports of rice 
from Cambodia totalled 2,000 tens. 
Phnompenh also sent here substantial 
quantities of beans, oilseeds, maize, live 
hogs and sundry provisions. In return, 
HK shipped only about 1,000 tons of 
foodstuffs, provisions, cement, enamel- 
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ware, electric appliances, toys, metals, 
fruits, pharmaceuticals and other con- 
sumer goods. 

HK/Burma Trade—Imports of rice 
from Burma declined when compared 
with corresponding 1957 record. The 
serious reduction in Burma’s 1957/58 
rice crop (estimated crop for 1957/58 is 
only 5.5 million tons against 6.5 m. 
tons in 1956/57) is forcing Rangoon 
to cut exports of rice. The drop in 
rice output also adversely affects pur- 
chasing power in Burma. 

HK/India Trade—Trade with India 
remained slow. According to the im- 
port policy announced by the Govern- 
ment of India, quotas (April/September 
1958) for textile chemicals and acces- 
sories, component parts of taper roller 
bearing, spare parts for machinery, in- 
dustrial gums and resins and _ other 
items required by Indian industries 
have been increased. In the machinery 
section, new quotas have been given 
for printing machinery and agricultural 
tractors. On the other hand, quotas 
for following items have been reduced: 
coal tar dyes, some automobile parts, 
PVC compounds, steel files, fish, fruits 
milk food, etc. 

% * * ok 

Produce—The local market was quiet 
because most traders dealing in produce 
went to Canton last week. 

Metals—Enquiries from China covered 
galvanized iron wire, steel plate, black 
and tin plate, and waste waste; trans- 
actions were handicapped by low buy- 
ing offers. Recently, Peking bought 
about 4,700 tons of steel pipe from 
UK and large quantities of steel pro- 
ducts from Japan. Peking’s procure- 
ments from the local market are there- 
fore limited to absorptions of essential 
items when prices are extremely low. 
Demand from other sources was weak; 


there were only small orders from 
Philippines for structural steels and 
steel plate; from Thailand for black 


plate and from Korea for steel plate. 
Prices were firm in general because 
local demand for structural steels and 
factory supplies remained strong. 

Paper—Korea remained the number 
one buyer for packing and _ writing 
paver in the local market; many _ en- 
quiries however did not materialise 
into orders because stock of European 
goods was short. Taiwan was interest- 
ed in a number of items but low buy- 
ing offers restricted the volume of 
business. Demand from SE Asia, par- 
ticularly from Thailand covered mostly 
Chinese and Japanese products; quanti- 
ties involved were also small. Popu- 
lar items which retained steady de- 
mand and firm prices included news- 
print in ream, art printing, woodfree 
vrinting, poster. sulphite, kraft, tissue. 
manifold, cellophane aluminum foil and 
cigarette paper. 

Industrial | Chemicals—The market 
was not very active. Taiwan was in- 
terested in tartaric acid, shellac and 
tanning extract while Indonesia  en- 
quired for calcium hypochlorate; most 
transactions fell through because buy- 
ine offers were too low. Local fac- 
tories absorbed some soda ash, boric 
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acid, acetic acid, caustic soda, petro- 
latum and uliramarine blue but quan- 
tities involved were small. 

Pharmaceuticals—With the excep- 
tion of orders from Korea for insigni- 
ficant quantities of penicillin prepara- 
tions, dihydrostreptomycin, sulfona- 
mides, mercurochrome and caffeine al- 
kaloid, exports of pharmaceuticals were 
very quiet. 


Cotton Yarn—Hongkong brands 
were steady on strong local demand 
and orders from Manila. Pakistan 


products and Indian brands were weak 
because supply far exceeded demand in 
the local market. Chinese yarn re- 
mained at a low level; its depressive 
influence on local products is not yet 
serious because supply is still restrict 
ed to a few hundred bales. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Local brands of 
grey sheeting remained steady because 
most mills were still rushing produc- 
tion to fulfill outstanding commit- 
ments. Weavers however reported 
that demand from UK showed sign of 
weakening probably on account of keen 
competition from Japanese and Chin- 
ese products. Several mills have post- 
poned the installation of new looms on 
account of the uncertain situation. 
Japanese greys retained steady local 
demand. ‘Chinese greys however start- 
ed to dip again due to the lack of de- 
mand and the expected arrival of more 
supplies from Canton. 

Rice—More supplies arrived from 
Cambodia and Thailand. Prices in the 
local market were steady because re- 
tailers provided good support to im- 
porters by absorbing large stocks dur- 
ing the week. Prices in the world 
markets should be firmer soon because 
1957/58 crops in Burma, Thailand and 
Cambodia are much less than _ yields 
during 1956/57. 

Wheat Flour—In addition to heavy 
commercial imports from Canada, US, 
Australia and Japan there were 12,258 
bags of wheat flour from US for local 


relief purposes. Prices in the local 
market for both HK products and im- 
ported brands remained weak; supply 
exceeded demand. 

Sugar—Singapore and Malaya ab- 
sorbed some Taiwan and Canton sugar 
from here. Prices in the local market 


remained weak because supply was 
still heavy. 
Cement—Imports from Japan re- 


mained heavy. Prices here continued 
steady on strong local demand. Deal- 
ers who went to Canton bought several 
large consignments of cement; the ar- 
rival of these shipments will push prices 
down in the local market if heavy im- 
ports from Japan are maintained. 


NEW COMPANIES 
HONGKONG 


Following new limited liability com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
fortnight ended March 22, 1958 (all 
capital is nominal and in Hongkong 
Dollars) :— 

Robland Management—To deal in 
securities; Capital, 586,100; Sub- 
scribers: Robert Bonshaw Landis, 60E 
42nd Street, New York City, company 
president; Frances Laccone, 35 Par 
Kneir Avenue, Bronxville, New York, 
secretary. Chung Nan Industrial Sup- 
plies Co.—Importers & _ exporters; 
Capital, 500,000; 1109 Yu To Sang 
Building, Hongkong; Subscribers: Sih- 
Ying Chung, 10 Tungshan Terrace, 
Hongkong, merchant; Tie-Chen Chung, 
491 King’s Road, Hongkong, merchant. 
Bayer Far East Service Co.—Importers 
& exporters; Capital, 500,000; 615, 
Alexandra House, Hongkong: Subscrib-’ 
ers: Hans Wilchelm Siegel, 31 South 
Bay Road, Hongkong. merchant; S. Ng 
Quinn, 208 Windsor House, Hongkong, 


IN 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN MARCH AND 


The value of the Colony’s exports during March was 
$220.56 million; $15.37 m. lower than the precedirig month, 


and $63.51 m. less than the corresponding month in 1957. 


Imports at $368.26 million rose by $23.33 m. over the total 


for February 1958, but were lower by $104.70 m. than those 


for March 1957. 


Total exports during the first three months this year 
were valued at $693.26 million showing a decrease of $141.33 
m. compared with those for the same period last year. 
ports fell by $277.06 m. to $1,117.82 m. 
significant fall in the value of total exports, products wholly 
or principally of Hongkong origin exported during January 
to March 195% recorded a slight increase over the value for 
The following table shows the 
important changes in the direction of the Colony’s trade 
for the first three months this year compared with the 


the same period last year. 


corresponding period in 1957. 
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loon; Subscribers: Wong Jim Wan, 49 
Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, company 
director; Nie Yung Loong, 2 Hawthorn 
Road, Hongkong, company director; 
Wan Tat Ming, 11A Dianthus hvaa, 
Kowloon, merchant; Lai Shau Chi, 47 
blue Pool Road, Hongkong, merchant. 
Ma Pak Leung Co.—To deal in phar- 
maceuticals; Capital, 100,000; 310 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Ma Hok Yue, 669 Shanghai 
Street, Kowloon, merchant; Ma Hok 
Hoi, 49 Cheung Sui Street, Kowloon, 
merchant; Ma Hok Nung, 310 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, merchant. 
Ying Tai—Dress makers; Capital, $300, 
000; 120 Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Hanson Loh, 9 Durham 
Road, Kowloon, merchant; Alfred I-Te 
Wang, 11 Marble Road, Hongkong, 
merchant; Cheng Chi Nien, 804 Shaw’s 
Building, Kowloon, merchant. Yue Lee 
Co.—To invest in real estate; Capital, 
1,000,000; 406-409 Bank of Canton 
Building, Hongkong; Subscribers: Ip 
Ching Ping, 607 China Building, Hong- 
kong; Lee Shiu Kee, 506C Kwok Man 
House, Hongkong, merchant. Oriental 
Steel and Rolling Mills—Steel makers; 
Capital, 500,000; 603 Hongkong & 
Shanghai Bank Building, Nathan Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Denis Mao 
Chien-Han, 73D Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant; Mok Sing Chuen, 53 
Wongneichong Road, Hongkong, soli- 
citor. Kai Shing Construction Co.— 
Capital, 200,000; Subscribers: Woo 
Chan Sum, 100 Ma Tau Wai Road, 
Kowloon, merchant; Au Yeung Tak 
Sau, 2 Gillies Avenue, Kowloon, mer- 
chant. Shun Hing Investment Co.—To 
invest in real estate; Capital, 10,000,- 
000; 24 Connaught Road West, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Hui Oi Chow, 24 
Connaught Road West, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; Hui Ki Pak, 24 Connaught Road 
West, Hongkong, merchant; Hui Sai 
Fun, 24 Connaught Road West, Hong- 


solicitor. Verda Enterprises Co.— kong, merchant; Pang Kwok Chun, 14 
Keepers of hotel & restaurants; Capi- Playing Field Road, Kowloon, mer- 
tal, 1,000,000; 380 Nathan Road, Kow- chant. 
JAN.-MAR. 1958 
EXPORTS 
Total for Total for Increase/ 
Country Jan./Mar. 1958 Jan./Mar. 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
OS AS ore cee 71.08 38.36 + 32.72 
United Kingdom ........ 96.00 83.44 + 12.56 
Indonesia 58.92 142.09 — 83.17 
Japan 222 28.08 96.72 — 68.64 
China). <2. see =e 7530 29.89 — 12.60 
y Im- Commodity 
In spite of the Clothing —................- 123.89 99.17 4 24.72 
Base metals = 9.13 51.63 — 42.50 
Textile yarn and : 
piecegoods _.._....... 172.76 210.74 — 37.97 
Textile fibres -.......... 8.28 38.90 — 30.62 
Ores and metal scrap 8.65 24.50 — 15.85 
Animal and vegetable 
crude materials, in- 
edible 6-23.45 wa 24.83 36.79 — 11.96 
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IMPORTS 
Total for Total for Increase/ 
Country Jan./Mar. 1958 Jan./Mar. 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
Wa aT  eeecescesessecsuaceee 167.20 203.95 — 36.76 
United Kingdom . 138.59 168.11 eS) 4 
Belgium é 42.08 — 29.45 
G@iinasees SL alley — 28.51 
Thailand 68.14 == 24.04 
Pakistan 33.26 — 23.01 
\Bayehesk) Le eee eee 29.39 — 20.12 
Taiwan i fe ve — 18.60 
U.S.A. AH — 14.54 
Egypt 10.51 —— 10s50 
Federal Republic of 
Germanys 2 29.51 89.84 — 10.34 
Commodity 
Eivesanimals: 22... 50.89 34.65 + 16.24 
Base metals. ...........- 42.13 136.48 — 94.35 
Textile yarn and 
piecegoods _..........- 182.37 229.12 — 46.75 
Rewtile ws fibress 61.74 102.38 — 40.65 
Animal and vegetable 
crude materials, in- 
edibles Meee : 34.46 63.00 — 28.55 
Scientific and control- 
ling instruments; 
photographic and 
optical goods; 
watches and clocks 47.02 58.90 — 11.88 


The value and volume of trade conducted through the 
post, as reported by merchants were: (1) No. of returns 
received, 169; (2) No. of parcels despatched, 3,019 (Value 
$1,000,856); (8) No. of parcels received, 1,657 ($913,184). 
The total number of parcels declared above represents only 
one-twelfth of the number handled by the Post Office; even 
allowing for the fact that many are not commercial parcels 
these figures must be far from complete. 


Exports of Hongkong Products—Exports of products 
wholly or principally of Hongkong manufacture during 
March were valued at $95.56 m., a decrease of $7.48 m. 
compared with the previous month. The decline was mainly 
the result of reduced purchases by the United Kingdom, 
Malaya and Nigeria, by $7.30 m., $1.09 m. and $1.01 m. 
respectively. Exports to Indonesia recovered by $1.66 m., 
and to Thailand by $1.31 m. The March 1958 total repre- 
sented 43.3 per cent of the Colony’s total exports for the 
month, and was lower by $8.85 m. than that for the cor- 
responding month last year. 


A comparison of the totals of HK products exported 
‘luring the first three months of 1958 and 1957 showed an 
increase in 1958 of $0.73 m. Exports to the United States 
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increased significantly by $23.85 m., and to the United 
Kingdom by $12.17 m. A decrease of $22.5 m. was record- 
ed in the value of exports to Indonesia. The following 
table shows the important changes in the exports of Hong- 
kong products during the first three months of 1958 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1957. 


Total for Total for Increase/ 
Country Jan./Mar. 1958 Jan./Mar. 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
SRA eee rececceecxeeeae 48.89 25.03 + 23.85 
United Kingdom ........ 81.66 69.49 Sea 
Malaya "see. te ee 29.20 24.77 + 4.44 
Federal Republic of 
(Germany see 7.63 3.97 + 3.66 
INTO Oris: eee tee eect ees y 5.77 4-58.29 
Indonesia 84.62 — 22.50 
Ligog eee eee 6.47 — 4.69 
Philippines 8.64 — 3.65 
Thailand 13.44 — 3.84 
Buin ae ace eee 4.40 — 3.10 
Commodity 
Outerwear, other than 
knitted, not embroi- 
dered, not else- | 
where stated _........ 51.11 26.64 + 24.47 
Toys and games 16.20 11.27 + 4.93 
Gottonwyarie yee 17.49 32.27 — 14°78 
Electric torches _......... 5.81 11.10 — 5.29 
Cotton piecegoods ...... 52.26 55.84 — 3.57 


Major exports of Hongkong manufactures during the 
first three months this year in order of importance were: 
cotton piecegoods; outerwear, other than knitted, not em- 
broidered, not elsewhere stated; footwear; cotton yarn; 
shirts; enamelware; toys and games; gloves of all materials 
(except rubber gloves). 

Certification of Hongkong Products—-Twenty-three 
factories were registered for the issue of Certificates of 
Origin and/or Imperial Preference Certificates and 16 for 
the issue of Comprehensive Certificates of Origin. Applica- 
tion for registration was refused in 381 cases, eleven of 
which were for the issue of Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin. ‘Thirty-six factories were removed from the re- 
gister, the majority for failure to comply with comprehen- 
sive certification procedures. Registration was restored to 
one factory and registration of one factory was suspended. 
Certificates of Origin of all kinds and Imperial Preference 
Certificates prepared and/or signed during the month 
numbered 20,692 and covered goods to a declared value 
of $67,856,239. 

On March 1, the new method of payment of certificate 
fees by postage stamps affixed or franked on applications, 
was introduced. The system has greatly simplified the pro- 
cedure in the Issue Office permitting some reduction in staff. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(BY COUNTRIES) 


March 


Jan./Mar. 


Jan./Mar. March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
Country 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
HK$ Milli 
British Commonwealth : is sare ma 

UXO ree eS 0.01 0.40 0.13 0.72 1.97 2.42 
UATE Te eee ee enenrenenan See 8.15 28.26 34.86 4.05 £723 12.16 
British Borneo 3 2.03 7.50 10.78 2.81 9.13 11.53 
British; Fast Africa <2... 5.67 22.04 16.71 2.06 6.29: 6.61 
British Mediterranean Territories __.. — 0.04 — 0.65 1.71 2.65 
British Oceania, n.e.s. __.......:....- 0.21 0.91 0.12 0.01 0.37 0.53 
British West Africa, nes aed a = 1.24 3.37 6.13 
British West Indies ..... — 0.02 0.04 1.90 4.72 4.71 
Ganada pater ee eee ne 5.25 13.25 15.47 4.54 11.54 10.18 
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Country 


wa errr een ewer een enn e wenn nnn e ence erence ceccewces 


Malaya ....... 
Mauriius 22525 
New ealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan’ ........ 
Union of South Af 
(United: Kingdomye 2-2. ee 
British Commonwealth, n.e.s. __......... 
Asia 

Burma 
Cambodia 
China 
Taiwan 


rica - 


Japan 


Middle and Near East 
North Korea 

North Vietnam 
Philippines 
NOUCHEIKOTeA meen eet ee 
South Vietnam 
Thailand i 
ENTE) SRS , 168 ore reheat tee eit eee ae 

Europe 
Austria 
PSST ee Sea cin Seen nes J a. eee 
Czechoslovakia 
eT AY ee ee rec eee 
Masti WUrope; Me:8) -o2.-es cee ects 
France ....... Do en RA 7 
West Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.S.S.R. 
“Europe, n.e.s. 
Africa 

Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
French Equatorial & West Africa .... 
French North Africa ......:..........-.:......-- 
MRA ASCAN acct cece esas anceecet ees ae enue 
PAE TICA: NCS. oe ccsm sos ote res ance gcasctaces Ra 


America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Central America, n.e.s. -.........--......-- 


ee eee ee ee ee tee 


Mexico __ 
Soath America, n.e.s. 
U-S.A. 


Oceania 
United States Oceania 
Oceania, n.e.s. 


Peéstal’ Packayes- «2.2... c ks 


March 
1958 


Jan./Mar. 
1958 


IMPORTS 
HK$ Million 


Jan./Mar. 


1957 


0.74 1.30 0.91 
0.80 1.57 1.57 
— ss 0.05 
2.46 9.27 29.39 
5.16 22.00 23.18 
ze 5.58 0.08 
0.18 0.57 2.07 
3.33 10.23 33.26 
5.74 14.85 9.12 
44.33 138.59 168.11 
= os 0.14 
1.28 3.36 5.15 
7.34 17.38 12.36 
100.27 282.66 311.17 
2.99 8.52 27.12 
10.96 30.39 29.06 
54.21 167.20 203.95 
= 0.03 0.03 
3.39 9.85 10.23 
1.68 18.77 13.35 
1.19 4.15 4.53 
1.07 1.75 10.38 
0.36 1.36 7.80 
0.54 1.09 1.42 
17.19 44.10 68.14 
1.12 3.27 4.01 
4.53 12.63 42.08 
0.67 1.57 2.52 
0.42 1.95 2.30 
0.39 1.24 1.33 
3.47 7.93 10.57 
8.70 29.51 39.84 
3.23 9.81 17.76 
5.23 16.50 23.10 
0.63 1.36 3.18 
1.69 4.96 6.23 
13.94 39.85 47.36 
0.04 0.06 cae 
0.57 1.49 2.00 
= = 0.26 
= 0.01 10.51 
a= 0.01 mae 
= a 0.01 
0.02 0.26 0.04 
0.06 0.20 0.09 
0.06 0.54 0.56 
0.83 4.26 6.72 
0.88 0.91 0.04 
= 0.01 = 
i 0.56 1.33 
34.36 107.72 122.27 
=e 0.02 0.05 
= 0.15 0.05 
0.91 4.40 
368.26 1,117.82 1,394.88 
39.77 107.68 98.31 
408.02 1,225.50 1,493.19 


541 
March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
1958 1958 1957 

EXPORTS 
HK$ Million 

1.10 2.82 3.29 
0.84 3.04 4.49 
0.32 0.92 0.37 
0.76 1.78 4.73 
28.46 107.64 101.11 
0.51 1.44 1.13 
1.24 4.48 2.88 
2.85 10.23 6.56 
0.17 0.78 0.84 
3.35 8.51 9.99 
28.11 96.00 83.44 
0.09 0.09 — 
2.03 6.52 13.53 
2.73 7.59 6.19 
5.20 17.30 29.89 
5.55 16.16 14.39 
21.83 58.92 142.09 
9.98 28.08 96.72 
2.16 6.61 16.00 
5.13 14.46 16.01 
3.76 9.85 8.63 
0.02 0.02 — 
0.97 6.36 8.93 
3.50 10.20° 16.68 
5.14 16.61 16.81 
1.24 4.01 4.33 
18.88 48.02 49.86 
0.03 0.13 0.44 
0.01 0.02 0.02 
0.99 4.36 3.91 
0.40 1.24 1.40 
0.77 1.88 4.58 
4.08 11.87 10.43 
0.64 1.60 3.50 
1.59 4.86 6.24 
0.61 2221 1.92 
1.07 4.17 2.45 
0.41 1.13 0.71 
0.40 0.94 0.51 
0.44 1.79 3.86 
— 0.07 0.13 
1.84 10.60 6.30 
0.80 0.23 1.02 
0.22 0.68 1.27 
1.66 5.03 8.70 
0.02 0.20 0.14 
0.07 0.27 0.04 
2.02 5.73 7.05 
0.23 0.98 0.94 
0.18 0.61 0.27 
0.23 0.38 0.84 
0.80 2.39 2.45 
23.01 71.08 38.36 
0.89 PAM hf 1.97 
2:25 6.63 6.93 
0.73 2.35 2.39 

1.00 2.29 
220.56 693.26 834.59 
39.84 104.91 102.71 
260.40 798.17 937.30 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(BY COMMODITIES ) 


. Jan./Mar. March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
; March Jan./Mar See aps 1958 1957 
Commodity 1958 1958 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
HK$ Million HK$ Million 
SHINE FANTINI: nommecehcar cree eee ates e ee osezcncecv ants 19.11 50.89 34.65 0.12 ee ae 
uacav aud Me€au preparauvuus - a 2.66 16.26 25.15 0.52 2. : ee 
B7 ALLY DEOQUCUS © Vatereeeecentnco-etnes 9.16 23.15 26.81 1.27 ne me 
“ici auu NSA preparavious pee 9.15 26.18 22.22 3.70 10.2 tase 
UNE cone poe ere cote : 32.32 84.31 87.93 1.70 8.88 eon 
2iuss anu vegetavies 17.78 55.98 64.15 9.94 32.85 Leo 
wugar allu Sugar preparavions .. 6.51 25.60 33.79 3.67 12.71 oe 
Lvuuee, lea, CucOa alu spices .... =e 3.69 11.83 17.73 1.84 6.11 mee: 
#eeumg stulls ror animals ......... aes 0.73 1.40 2.85 0.12 0.42 wae 
auiscellaneous I0va preparations . ay 3.43 7.62 8.24 1.84 6.91 vos 
IS OMELAG CS een eonete se ores teeta ta 2.04 6.38 8.23 0.73 2.28 213 
a0vaccv anu Lovacco Manutractures ...... 5.87 17.64 16.35 0.76 2.44 oe 
flues, sKins ana tur skins, undressed .. 0.68 1.35 4.79 0.64 1.48 rat 
Uilesceeds: and om nuts. ee 1.84 6.05 13.31 0.50 1.75 : 
sees 1.48 3.98 5.04 0.07 0.32 0.34 
Wood, lumber ana Cork ............-..--- va 4.20 15.84 18.82 0.78 2.59 7 
Fulp and waste paper ..... 0.09 0.57 1.26 0.08 0.20 ae 
‘Nexale fibres and waste ... Kpaewoceeees 16.87 61.74 102.38 2.70 8.28 ag 
Cruae tentuizers and crude minerals .. 1.03 2.83 2.23 0.51 1.41 re 
Ures and metal. Scrap .............-c.-2.s--c.cs-0-0 0.46 1.80 10.45 3.39 8.65 24. 5 
Animal and vegetable crude materials .. 11.84 34.46 63.00 8.30 24.83 36.7 
mineral tuels, lubricants and related : 

mmaverialsd Mapes. Ssseer seen cs eee 13.59 52.62 48.12 0.26 0.77 2.46 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential 

oils), fats, greases and derivatives .... 6.35 18.36 21.85 1.60 5.94 7.93 
Chemical elements and compounds ...... 4.13 10.86 14.96 1.45 4.16 5.14 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals .......... 0.14 0.14 0.09 — 0.01 0.03 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 5.09 14.95 13.28 5.19 14.97 13.22 
Meaicinal and pharmaceutical products 7.78 24.91 16.28 5.87 18.10 14.93 
Perfume materials and cleansing pre- 

DWarationsus see eee ee. 2.98 7.55 10.87 1.61 4.39 7.27 
Fertilizers, manufactured 0.04 0.25 3.14 0.01 0.04 2.72 
Explosives and miscellaneous chem 

products.) Bale oe: eee es 6.03 20.23 18.13 eral 5.45 4.27 
Leather, leather manufactures and 

dressed:furs, (Sock 3 ee ae 1.39 4.60 6.55 0.20 0.61 0.40 
Rubber manufactures  ....2.2.....-...----neee 1.28 3.71 3.63 0.35 1.26 0.93 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 

LUINICUYE ieee se ee ee 1.65 4.02 2.56 0.54 1.16 0.99 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures mae 

thereof Wyt..2 Sek Se fe 10.02 27.49 36.39 2.84 10.07 13.19 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up 

AREICles eco ean rest 61.26 182.37 229.12 56.54 172.76 210.74 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures _.. 8.67 24.22 21.54 2.87 8.12 9.84 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery .... 9.39 24.38 27.28 1.91 6.87 6.20 
‘Basetmetals? (>= 14.02 42.13 136.48 2.75 9.13 51.63 
Manufactures of metals 5.15 14.45 17.69 9.17 29.25 32.66 
Machinery other than electric _....... = 12.66 41.48 40.12 1.90 6.72 7.64 
Electric machinery, apparatus and ap- 

DUAN COS yee ere ee = 8.40 22.31 23.26 3.36 10.31 7.63 
Transport equipment —...........-.---- ae 6.45 25.61 34.00 2.84 9.90 10.05 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heat- 

ing and lighting fittings 1.00 2.70 3.05 3.66 11.86 16.95 
Furniture and fixtures e 0.52 1.38 1.30 3.58 10.27 9.93 

a 0.20 0.66 0.62 1.11 .4.13 3.59 
4.95 13.79 11.01 38.85 123.89 99.17 
ao 0.76 2.22 1.18 6.78 23.93 23.10 
Scientific and controlling ins : . 
photographic & optical goods; 

watches and clocks oo... 15.17 47.02 58.90 3.31 9.71 10.26 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 

TOS. nn -n-nnnnannnennnnsnennennecneneneneneecncnene 7.32 23.10 24.08 16.07 47.72 43.45 
Postal packages, not classified according 

OU RiNG WO 0 Le) oo pet ce ieioaire 8 0.91 4.40 _ 1.00 2:29 _ 
Live animals, not for food 0.03 0.08 0.07 0.09 0.23 0.19 
Gold and specie cases 39.77 107.68 $8.31 39.84 104.91 102.71 

emt anne 408.02 1,225.50 1,493.19 260.40 798.17 937.30 
SS _——————— 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
(BY COUNTRIES) 
March Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
Country 1958 1958 1957 
British Commonwealth ES, BES LAS 
den see 680,943 1,647,053 1,525,019 
Australia 2,228,956 8,012,712 6,527,872 
British: “Borneo: <2-2:..s-.c<c 894,834 2,613,549 3,067,891 
British East Africa 1,798,125 5,286,585 5,312,614 
British Mediterranean Territories 515,536 1,230,111 2,158,513 
British Oceania, tN; C.8iyesece ee eee 4,284 227,495 324,980 
British West Africa, n.e.s. 1,022,439 2,764,781 5,444,657 
British West Indies 1,378,157 3,337,940 38,489,972 
Ganad aay ence scacen ncn 2,757,453 7,196,317 5,290,114 
Central Atrican Federation 471,088 1,705,286 2,260,202 
(CENT Th ess katie a 427,041 1,275,014 1,977,705 
IM wana 254,774 726,388 247,505 
Iidia; “2255 70,360 127,472 954,901 
Malaya ....... 8,812,582 29,204,716 24,767,606 
Mauritius ...... 345,116 1,011,308 797,244 
New Zealand ..... 523,571 1,873,494 1,862,273 
Nigeria, 2... 2,400,658 9,055,011 5,765,415 
Palistand .caetecuc oc 37,465 295,154 123,167 
Union of South Africa 2,528,929 6,476,211 8,361,287 
United Kingdom ................ ... 28,168,549 81,657,021 69,490,881 
in British Commonwealth, n.e.s. ........ 50,031 52,050 1,682 
sia 
N30 ig 0: Ya ee ere ee ne 633,724 1,294,833 4,398,878 
Cambodia 325,623 771,973 739,247 
Chinas... 15,883 29,730 2,540,675 
Taiwan... 31,303 226,577 763,410 
Indonesia 5,708,699 12,110,713 34,615,070 
Japan 289,981 1,223,795 1,929,751 
WGa0S, acc. 433,767 1,783,494 6,471,138 
Macao Ei divemccagtesacaneate 494,719 1,386,057 1,554,348 
Middle and Near East 1,510,093 4,520,039 4,044,673 
North Korea, sect = = pe 
North Vietnam 570 124,212 HAST t 
Philippines... 1,094,372 4,993,364 8,643,070 
South Korea x 657,259 781,677 281,952 
South Vietnam 259,186 556,714 273,374 
halands 7s 4,205,318 10,102,985 13,442,922 
9 NCTE SES HF RC ea ae ee ce 17,623 42,538 323,349 
Europe : 
ASOT soo cence aseeewsstantancccaccesecacmcine 9,661 14,336 1,270 
Belgium ..... 256,479 1,162,070 819,198 
Denmark 236,557 719,583 893,304 
Krances eta. ae= 281,089 758,530 1,401,796 
West Germany 2,596,422 7,628,351 3,970,477 
Ttaly ee 273,989 542,133 276,565 
Netherlands 792,002 2,604,518 1,908,457 
Norway.) 22 432,222 1,600,024 584,203 
Sweden _....... 721,074 2,901,206 1,904,777 
Switzerland ie 119,788 477,795 119,818 
UrOpes Meson, Se ee ee 129,517 243,525 122,471 
Africa . 
Belgian Congo 393,259 1,548,685 3,276,142 
TigSy pita mews ere erro 580 5,977 — 
French Equatorial & West Africa 1,791,161 6,425,853 5,557,764 
French North Africa  ~.............-----. 22,392 118,528 .838,639 
Madagascar se 131,706 432,911 1,085,459 
Africa, n.e.s. 1,253,044 3,953,308 6,750,555 
America 
Argentina — 46,346 8,452 
Brazil ....... 46,218 228,748 12,211 
Central America, n.e.s. 1,337,676 3,951,266 4,994,554 
Cuba ee ee 99,002 524,242 425,256 
Haiti 161,112 544,324 226,272 
Mexico (2 eee 128,871 187,901 678,727 
South America, n.e.s. 324,169 1,152,702 1,535,417 
TRA Ree ree 15,982,887 48,889,301 25,034,546 
Wieneniela. psu tbr tact ah a Paes a 559,193 1,935,832 1,399,077 
Oceania 
United States Oceania 967,559 2,376,618 3,434,439 
Oceania, n.e.s. 468,786 1,453,675 1,364,082 
otal: cen ree ee _.... 95,560,426 299,153,657 298.419,596 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
(BY COUNTRIES) 


Commodity 


Fish in airtight containers ............ 
UES Fe VOSERVEC( 9) yo. cdeasnanestesceseste== 
Jams and fruit jellies  .................... 
Fruit juices, unfermented 


GiRTER, PMOSERVOR ©. Casienscasbenssnesnsnnss 
Non-alcoholie beverayes — ............------ 
BGO eS arouse tate Mew taucuspananagtneteen toe 


Cigarettes DA a ics eas Sanz anganensencmaate ns 
WOT ORE aie ve dicepancriastans canis Sagantavance sets 
TENG StO OVE > 9oc.. consi esnecaviserebetecseunna 
Seagrass Adee teaknaiueynunasiieetaenad 
Lacquers and varnishes _ ........... 
Paints, enamels, and masties 
GOUNOMM VEIT lectc. ab eestacdesssanae 
Cotton piecegoods  ........ 
Towels, not embroidered 
Linen, embroidered  .......... Onis 
GEieNitl Walzagee aie eee aaron eeeeeens 
Vacuum flasks (glass inners only) .. 
Tronmand: steele barsie2...c-n eee 
Household utensils, enamelled 
Household utensils, aluminium . 
Torch batteries 
Torch bulbs 
Electric torches 
WeANiWer MS Metal ens. vecesecsecenseoe 
Wood furniture and fixtures 2.0.00... 
Furniture of vegetable plaiting 
materials (hamboo, straw, willow, 
COE I Re Pesan chr finer ee Fenn teriee 
Travel goods (trunks, — suitcases, 
travelling bags, dressing cases, 
shopping bags, haversacks, packs 
and similar articles) of all mate- 
rials BO Lr raat an etee eo eatth eat aR 
Handbags, wallets, purses and simi- 
lar articles of all materials ...... 
Stockitigs and Ose Gh ivaesstseseceecese 
GOttonr SINGIGtSE Sexcccee ncenccsescesateesrasenes 
Underwear and nightwear, knit or 
made of knitted fabrics (except 
cotton singlets and shirts) —........ 
Outerwear, knit or made of knitted 
PAD TIGS soc Aran hace na chawasartemexsacuetowns 
Underwear and _ nightwear, em- 
DTOLGCROGL peri atte caetete scr aetee eres 
SHiPtSibre te rcccnekstrecnsdkactac cae ee eeeeee 
Outerwear, embroidered = ...-.....,----.--- 
Outerwear, other than knitted, not 
@MPPOIeTed, MWeeiSy.  seccccerennnceenveccee 
Clothing of rubberized, oiled and 
similar impermeable materials 
(including plastics)  -.....:.:.-.......:-.. 
Gloves and mittens of all materials 
(except rubber gloves) _._............. 
Articles of clothing (e.g., handker- 
chiefs, shawls, etc.), embroidered, 
N.@.S. 
Footwear 
Matches 
Umbrellas, parasols, walking sticks, 
ATICSSINUATeamUCleg: . este eee, 
Buttons and studs of all materials 
except those of precious metals _ 
Plastiorarbiclan he cee en fe 
Articles of basketware or of wicker- 
WODMT EGG 20, tere cite Oe lnee eeeeee 
Toys and games (including baby car- 
riages, playing cards) 
Vacuum flasks, complete 


March 
1958 
HK$ 

128,823 
1,100,169 
100 
11,932 
1,084,900 
44,831 
240 
858,895 
174,507 
23,400 
10,560 
267,389 
1,023,063 
6,577,073 
16,968,194 
1,064,713 
1,045,076 
763,334 
37,107 
268,008 
5,307,001 
475,146 
946,788 
372,563 
1,944,742 
925,910 
650,176 


2,615,448 


772,110 
342,507 
1,002,753 
2,832,465 
3,129,924 
571,074 
183,067 
4,672,055 
539,369 


17,051,676 


836,523 
2,986,255 
368,362 
6,499,685 
182,593 
932,937 


1,224,061 
752,008 


835,237 


4,946,664 
709,013 


Jan. /Mar. Jan./Mar. 


1958 1957 
HKS HK$ 
437,184 563,520 
3,208,178 3,049,391 
100 137 
39,180 71,495 
2,495,926 2,284,410 
92,810 85,771 
8,255 779 
929,101 362,848 
839,187 1,306,613 
23,400 25,500 
14,844 26,460 
645,929 917,730 


2,984,138 3,410,586 
17,488,008 32,265,416 
52,263,588 65,836,424 
3,081,984 3,073,109 
3,896,103 2,662,307 
1,482,230 1,263,512 
192,322 44,764 
1,082,364 3,554,651 
16,507,708 18,045,185 
1,735,844 2,331,742 


2,901,961 1,999,139 

980,654 866,194 
5,810,361 11,104,666 
3,918,353 3,100,417 


2,220,717 1,987,346 


7,435,530 7,670,493 


2,653,612 1,876,933 
1,480,114 1,712,065 
2,888,256 4,056,521 
8,267,529 10,726,750 
9,903,088 7,428,602 
1,926,476 1,360,940 
593,258 717,356 
16,575,375 19,025,180 
1,697,651 1,925,191 


51,113,355 26,641,341 


2,424,341 2,999,975 
12,217,677 11,619,175 
1,393,369 1,093,347 
23,500,572 22,952,516 
421,479 214,832 
2,397,378 3,125,838 


3,537,697 4,910,063 
2,264,296 2,439,909 


2,959,534 2,608,477 


16,197,854 11,269,081 
2,024,787 1,804,899 


Total: 


95,560,426 


299,153,657 298,419,596 
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